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Abstract 


A long standing debate among leadership scholars is whether leadership can be taught 
and learned. The researcher’s experience, recognition that it is difficult to change behavior in 
adults, and limited leadership development research on early influences led the researcher to 
explore the influences of childhood experiences on servant leadership behaviors. A narrative 
research design was used, exploring the childhood experiences of participants through semi- 
structured interviews, followed by an interview of a family member. Two research questions 
guided the study: 

Research Question 1: What are participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences 
have influenced their servant leadership behaviors? 

Research Question 2: What similarities and differences can be found related to childhood 
experiences influencing servant leadership behaviors among all of the participants? 

Five themes were found through data analysis: family life, church involvement, 
mentors/role models, accountability, and group activities. And, all five themes point to an 
individual or individuals who were an influence, whether it was a parent, coach, teacher, sibling, 
extended family member, or other individual. Exposure to role models may be through the 
home, school, sports, church, or other activities. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 

Billions of dollars and much effort per year are spent on leadership development, yet, 
according to Tubbs and Schulz (2005), “one of the most frequently asked questions of leadership 
scholars is whether leadership can, in fact, be taught and learned” (p. 7). McCall (2004) submits 
that “the primary source of learning to lead, to the extent that leadership can be learned, is 
experience” (p. 127). The researcher chose to study the influence of childhood experiences on 
servant leadership behaviors because of experience as a leadership development facilitator and 
consultant, personally witnessing adults participating in traditional leadership development 
sessions, modules, and training, yet going back to their jobs, without changing behaviors. 

In the researcher’s former place of employment, servant leadership was embraced as the 
leadership model and many of the employees participated in a book discussion of The Servant, 
authored by James C. Hunter (1998). According to James C. Hunter (2004), author and 
leadership development consultant, servant leadership is “about doing the right thing” and 
“extending yourself for others by identifying and meeting their legitimate needs and seeking 
their greatest good” (p.90). Even though it was coined “servant leadership” in 1970 by Robert 
K. Greenleaf in his essay, The Servant as Leader (Keith, 2008), this philosophy of leadership of 
putting others before self is not new. It can be found in numerous historical writings, such as 
those of Lao-Tzu (Keith, 2008), Herman Hesse (Hesse, 1956), Roman philosopher Cicero 
(Keith, 2008), and the teachings of Jesus Christ (New King James Version of the Holy Bible). 
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Hunter (2004), who has been teaching servant leadership for 30 plus years to audiences 
across the globe, submits that servant leadership behaviors can be learned. Cheryl Bachelder 
(2013), CEO of Popeyes, Louisiana Kitchen, Inc. who turned around a struggling restaurant 
chain, says she learned servant leadership lessons from her dad growing up, with most of the 
stories being about how to lead people. According to Bachelder (2013), the stories always 
included a “moral of the story to make sure we understood the underlying leadership lesson” 
(p.8). Olesia, Namusonge, and Iravo (2014) explain that servant leadership “emerges from a 
leader’s principles, values, and beliefs (p. 78). Tubbs and Schulz (2005) submit that “some 
aspects of leadership are more or less fixed at a young age while others are able to be developed 
even well into adult life” (p. 7). If servant leadership behaviors are influenced at an early age, 
starting leadership development at a young age may be beneficial. 

Statement of the Problem 

Hartman and Harris (2001) submit that there are differences in management theorists’ 
thinking concerning whether “the individual is able to change his or her leadership style” (p. 

153). The researcher’s experience has been that it is difficult to change behavior in adults. If an 
organization wants to move toward a servant leadership model, it may be difficult to do that with 
traditional development efforts. McCall (2004) submits that leadership development “must start 
early” (p. 128). Minimal research, however, has been directed at the impact of childhood 
experiences on leadership development, especially servant leadership. Murphy and Johnson 
(2011) submit that research focused on leadership development ignores early age development 
influence. They suggest that a lifespan look is required for the full potential of leadership 
development practices to be realized, sharing the “limitation to our understanding of leader 
development is the focus on developmental experiences that occur late in life” (p.459). Research 
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conducted by Schneider, Paul, White, and Holcombe (1999), supports the idea that childhood 
and adolescence affects adult workplace leadership behaviors. Bomstein (1989) suggests that 
development that occurs during a sensitive period in childhood or adolescence may not be seen 
immediately but may be observed in adulthood. Murphy & Johnson (2011) suggest that 
genetics, temperament, birth order, parenting styles, and attachment all influence leadership 
development. They explain “most leadership researchers agree that even if genetics plays a large 
role in determining leader emergences or effectiveness, there still is approximately 50 to 70% of 
variability in these outcomes that is explained by other factors” (p. 462). They suggest the 
importance of considering other early influences in a child’s environment that may enhance the 
skills demonstrated by a leader. Therefore, there is a need to examine childhood influences on 
servant leadership behaviors. 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study was to discover, if any, servant leaders’ perceived early 
childhood influences on demonstrated servant leadership behaviors. Research by Schneider et al. 
(1999) and Bray, Campbell, and Grant (1974) points to the idea that childhood and early life 
experiences affect adult workplace leadership behavior. There seems to be little management 
research and literature on the importance of early influences on leadership styles (Hartman, 
2001), so there was a great opportunity for the researcher to discover if and how early childhood 
experiences influence servant leadership behaviors. This was worth studying because studies 
have shown that leadership behaviors affect engagement, productivity, and creativity in the work 
environment (Aasland, Skogstad, Notelaers, Nielsen, and Einarsen, 2010; Church, 1995; Fowlie 
and Wood, 2008; Irving, 2005; Warrick, 1981; Buckingham and Coffman, 1999). All 
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organizations, from schools to large corporations, are constantly in need of strong leadership that 
leads to a great product or service, whether it is students or widgets. 

Research Questions 

Research Question 1: What are participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences 
have influenced their servant leadership behaviors? 

Research Question 2: What similarities and differences can be found related to childhood 
experiences influencing servant leadership behaviors among all of the participants? 

Significance of the Study 

By exploring the impact that childhood influences have on demonstrated servant 
leadership behaviors, one might find that there is benefit to starting leadership development early 
in an individual’s life. If common childhood experiences are identified, like Cheryl Bachelder 
(2015) remembers, that influence the development of servant leadership behaviors, the findings 
could be used to help parents, schools, churches, organizations, and communities develop models 
that would encourage the growth of servant leaders. Additionally, the study is also important for 
informing the research on leadership development. Adding to the current research and literature, 
it may allow for better understanding of how leadership behaviors are learned and/or influenced. 
This information may impact how organizations select, interview, and develop leaders or 
potential leaders. 


Conceptual Framework 

A conceptual framework, according to Miles and Huberman (1994), explains the main 
things that will be studied as well as the relationships that are presumed. Characteristics, 
attributes, and behaviors of servant leadership, and the examination of how leadership behaviors 
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are learned informed the conceptual framework of this study. The history of servant leadership 
and the various influences on leadership development were reviewed to enhance understanding. 
Because of the understudied area of childhood influences on leadership development, the study 
of perceptions of influences, as experienced by the subjects, helped to establish potential 
relationships. Below is a graphic representation of the study: 



Procedures of the Study 

A qualitative data collection method was used. Thirty seven managers, directors, or 
supervisors who participated in the book discussion of The Servant, authored by Jim Hunter 
(1998), at the researcher’s former place of employment were asked to volunteer to participate in 
the study. The purpose of selecting from those who have read the book was to have a sample of 
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individuals who were already familiar with servant leadership and servant leadership behaviors. 
Eight individuals from the population of thirty seven volunteered to participate in a servant 
leadership behaviors 360 degree assessment based on Jim Hunter’s Leadership Skills Inventory 
(Hunter, 2004, p.216). Each individual was asked to submit names of fifteen to twenty people 
who were in their sphere of influence. Nine people were selected from the list of names 
provided by the individuals to receive and complete the assessment. The responses were 
collected anonymously and the results tallied. Four individuals, two with the highest overall 
assessment scores and two with the lowest were selected to be interviewed using semi-structured, 
open-ended questions related to childhood experiences. This allowed the researcher to analyze 
the data by identifying emerging themes. 

Limitations of the Study 

While the researcher sought to collect reliable data, subjectivity is a limitation of this 
study. Because the data was collected from adults whose memories of childhood may be altered, 
validity and reliability may be compromised. Additionally, the understanding of traits, 
characteristics, and behaviors are influenced by a subjective viewpoint. Bias is a concern 
because the researcher in this study has a personal belief that childhood influences leadership 
development due to the challenges experienced attempting to change leadership behaviors. The 
researcher worked for the organization where the subjects, who were colleagues, were chosen, 
which is another limitation that could lead to bias. The subjects previously read the book, The 
Servant, in which Jim Hunter (1998), the author, gives his opinion about the development of 
leadership behaviors, perhaps having an influence on their responses to interview questions. 

A small sample size is also a limitation of the study. The subjects are a small 
representation of individuals who read the book as a voluntary leadership development 
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opportunity. Furthermore, given the use of interviews, participants’ responses could be 
misinterpreted due to varying abilities to express themselves. With these limitations in mind, the 
researcher’s role was to gather ample data so that methodology could be applied in order to 
understand the perceptions of the childhood experiences’ influences on the leadership 
development of the subjects. 


Definition 

To ensure understanding of the terms used in the study, the following definition is 
provided. The researcher developed definitions not notated with a citation. 

• Servant Leadership - the skill of influencing people to work enthusiastically toward goals 
being identified as being for the common good (Flunter, 1998). 

Summary 

Little is kn own about the impact of childhood experiences on the development of 
leadership behaviors. Because traditional leadership development continues to have limited 
impact on changing adult leadership behaviors, it is important to investigate how, if at all, 
childhood experiences affect leadership behaviors and how that might change leadership 
development efforts. With the positive impact effective leadership behaviors have on employee 
engagement, thus organizational success (Irving, 2005) it is important to study the perceptions of 
how childhood experiences influence the behaviors of servant leaders. What is known is that 
there are various influences on how one develops leadership behaviors. What is not known is 
how childhood experiences are perceived as influencers by servant leaders and if there are 
similarities or differences in those experiences and perceptions. This is what was explored and 
analyzed by the researcher in this study. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Introduction 

A quick search for a definition of servant leadership on the internet will lead you to many 
definitions with the common theme of service to others versus the use of power or control. This 
philosophy of leadership, which has been practiced long before it was coined servant leadership 
in the 1970s (Greenleaf, 1970), continues to grow in popularity as the benefits are realized by 
both individuals and organizations. To provide a sense of importance to the study and research, it 
is critical to understand the behaviors, characteristics, and attributes of servant leaders, as well as 
to understand how servant leadership behaviors are influenced, learned, and developed. 

This study specifically explores the influence of early life experiences on the development of 
servant leader behaviors. 


Overview of Servant Leadership 
History of Servant Leadership 

In 1970 Robert K. Greenleaf published his essay, “The Servant as Leader” and launched 
the servant leadership movement, coining the phrase “servant leadership” (Greenleaf, 1970). 
Various authors (Spears, 2010; Turner, 2000; Autry, 2001; Laub, 1999; Earnhardt, 2008; 
Barbuto and Wheeler, 2006; Page and Wong, 2000; Russell and Stone, 2002; Liden, Wayne, 
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Zhao, and Henderson, 2008; Patterson, 2003) since then have defined servant leadership. Keith 
(2008) submits that the idea of the servant leader is not new and can actually be traced back 
thousands of years. One of the earliest references comes from a passage about leaders in the Tao 
Te Ching (Lao-Tzu, eh. 17), attributed to Lao-Tzu, a sage who resided in China sometime 
between 570 B.C. and 490 B.C. The reference to servant leadership and its’ advantages versus 
autocratic style leadership philosophy can be interpreted in the following translated passage by 
John C. H. Wu (Keith, 2008, p. 7): 

The highest type of ruler is one whose existence 
The people are barely aware. 

Next comes one whom they love and praise. 

Next comes one whom they fear. 

Next comes one whom they despise and defy. 

The relationship of the above passage to servant leadership can be seen in Hennan Hesse’s 
Journey to the East (1956). As Greenleaf (2005) explains, Leo, the central figure of the story, 
accompanies a group of men on a mythical journey as their servant, doing their menial chores 
while also sustaining them with spirit and song. All seems well until Leo disappears and the 
journey ends up in disarray and is eventually abandoned. Years later, it is discovered that Leo is 
in fact the head of the Order. His existence as ruler was not made aware to the travelers. He led 
quietly, without subjecting fear, often counter to an autocratic leader. Greenleaf (2005) further 
submits that “Leo was actually the leader all the time, but he was servant first because that was 
what he was, deep down inside” (p. 21). 

Some consider servant leadership as a Christian concept because Jesus Christ is often 
used as an example of a servant leader. Hunter (1998) submits that “Jesus simply said that to 
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lead you must be willing to serve” (p. 77). He taught his disciples, “But he who is greatest 
among you shall be your servant” (Matthew 23:11, King James Bible). Hunter (1998) also 
submits that First Corinthians, chapter thirteen in the New Testament in the Bible describes the 
behaviors of a servant leader, essentially saying that “love is patient, kind, not puffed up or 
arrogant, does not behave unbecomingly, does not seek its own, does not take into account a 
wrong suffered, does not rejoice in unrighteousness but rejoices in the truth, bears all things, 
endures all things” (p. 99). He explains that a servant leader must choose to love his/her 
followers. It is explained in the definition of one of the Greek words for love, known as agape 
love (Hunter, 1998). A great example of agape love was expressed by well- known coach, Vince 
Lombardi, who believed that you didn’t need to like someone in order to love them. He once 
stated, “Love is not necessarily ‘liking” and “you do not need to like someone in order to love 
them” (Lombardi, Jr., p.39). The love that a servant leader demonstrates is seen through actions, 
thus behaviors. 

While the philosophy of servant leadership is widely linked to Christian teachings, the 
ideals are embraced by those of all beliefs and faiths, and can be seen in various leaders 
throughout history (Wellborn, 2011; Barnabas and Clifford, 2012; Brown, 2013). Public 
servants have demonstrated servant leadership behaviors, even before it was labeled as such. 
Abraham Lincoln sought the presidency to serve his country and fellow Americans and led with 
the goal of empowering others (Wellborn, 2011). George Washington demonstrated the heart of 
a servant leader. He once came upon a group of soldiers attempting, without luck, to put a beam 
on a wall they were building. Nearby, a corporal was barking orders. Washington asked the 
corporal why he wasn’t helping. He replied, “Don’t you see. I’m a corporal?” Washington 
dismounted and helped the soldiers. He was commander in chief, yet demonstrated humility and 
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recognized that success depended on meeting others’ needs (“Three leadership lessons,” [blog] 
n.d.). 

Leaders of social causes have also been recognized as servant leaders. Mahatma Gandhi, 
a great leader of the freedom struggle of the masses in India, demonstrated servant leadership 
characteristics such as humility, integrity, accountability, and vulnerability and refused to wear 
clothing denoting a high social class, despite the pressure, rejecting the idea of wearing 
something that separated him from the common social class (Barnabas and Clifford, 2012). 
Nelson Mandela, former president of South Africa, also demonstrated servant leadership 
characteristics. He rejected power, and demonstrated, even after being released from prison 
where he suffered from bondage and pain, that a dictatorship is an ineffective model (“The 
extraordinary lesson on servant leadership that is Nelson Mandela” [article] n.d). Martin Luther 
King, Jr., probably one of the most recognized names in history, had a “well- known desire to 
not be remembered for the prizes and accolades he won in life, but for his role in driving towards 
social justice” (Brown, 2013, p.l). A true servant leader, as Dr. King demonstrated, cares less 
about recognition and more about meeting the needs of others. 

History has also shown that servant leaders are not exclusively men. When one thinks of 
the behaviors of a servant leader, Mother Teresa easily comes to mind. She dedicated her life to 
caring for the poor and sick, giving up worldly possessions to live among those she cared for. 
When accepting the Nobel Peace Prize in 1979, Mother Teresa shared, “I am unworthy, I 
accepted the prize in the name of the poor” (Penn State Leadership, 2013). Today, her work is 
continued around the world by thousands of volunteers, Missionary Sisters, and Brothers, and 
this clearly meets the servant leadership test submitted by Robert K. Greenleaf, in his words, “do 
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those served grow as persons; do they, while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more 
autonomous, more likely to become servants?” (Spears, 2005, p.29). 

One might be led to believe that servant leadership is a soft form of leadership and one 
that might not work in today’s competitive high- performance world. To the contrary, according 
to Edward Hess (2013), who spent many years studying high-performance organizations such as 
Chick-Fil-A, Home Depot, Best Buy, UPS, Ritz Carlton, Room & Board, Whole Foods, 

Starbucks, Southwest Airlines, TSYS, and U.S. Marine Corps. Hess (2013) asserts that 
nearly all of the leaders of these organizations were people-focused and humble and believed in 
treating every employee with respect. He observed that “Good intentions and words are not 
enough. The best leaders understand that daily behaviors count.” (Hess, p. 1). 

Behaviors, Characteristics, and Attributes of Servant Leadership 

Servant leader characteristics, sometimes referred to as behaviors or attributes by the 
authors, vary in semantics, length, and number. The variations make it a bit challenging to 
describe a servant leader in terms of specific agreed upon characteristics. However, Olesia et al, 
(2014) submit that “despite the vast array of terms used to describe servant leadership, the major 
descriptors consistently mentioned are, leading by example, service, vision, and also humility” 
(p.76). The researcher integrated the characteristics shared by authors (Spears, 2010; Turner, 
2000; Autry, 2001; Earnhardt, 2008; Barbuto and Wheeler, 2007; Page and Wong, 2000; Russell 
and Stone, 2002; Liden, Wayne, Zhao, and Henderson, 2008; Patterson, 2003) and created a list 
of seven overlapping characteristics. These characteristics include commitment to the growth of 
people, unconditional love, humility, facilitating a common vision, empowering others, putting 
others first, and honesty. These characteristics all reflect the philosophy of meeting the needs of 
others, thinking of those served. 
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Jim Hunter's Servant Leadership Model 

The servant leadership model, definition of servant leadership, and leadership behaviors 

used for this study are outlined by Jim Hunter in his books, The Servant: A Simple Story about 
the Essence of Leadership (1998) and The World’s Most Powerful Leadership Principle (2004). 
Hunter’s model was selected because it is based on centuries old principles that, as Jim Hunter 
(2012) himself admits, “I mean, let’s be honest- these are not my ideas” (p. ix). The behaviors 
Hunter submits (Table 2) as servant leader behaviors are reflected in the Bible as “Love is patient 
and kind; love does not envy or boast; it is not arrogant or rude. It does not insist on its own 
way; it is not irritable or resentful; it does not rejoice at wrongdoing, but rejoices with the truth” 
(1 Corinthians 13:4-6, King James Bible). The actions of a servant leader are also demonstrated 
in the Bible through the stories of Jesus Christ, most easily seen in the story of the washing of the 
disciples’ feet. When Hunter published his first book, The Servant: A Simple Story about the 
Essence of Leadership (1998), he thought his primary audience would be faith-based. To his 
surprise, 98% of his time consulting and lecturing is spent with organizations that are not faith 
based. Hunter (2012) submits that: 

One would think leadership is a complicated study with all the interminable 
books and seminars. Not true. I routinely teach leadership to Boy and Girl 
Scouts, teenagers, and Sunday school kids, and they easily grasp the principles. 

In fact, they are typically amused at how simple leadership really is. Simple 
but by no means simplistic (p. xv). 

Hunter (1998) describes leadership as “the skill of influencing people to work enthusiastically 
toward goals being identified as being for the common good” (p. 28). He flips the typical 
hierarchal model upside down (Fig. 1) and suggests that the model depicts an organization 
focused on serving the customers. This requires a CEO who is focused on meeting the needs of 
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the vice-presidents, who are focused on meeting the needs of the middle managers, who are 
focused on meeting the needs of the supervisors, who are focused on meeting the needs of the 
front line employees. The needs are met through service and require behaviors of a leader 
focused on service. 


Customer 



Fig. 1 New Paradigm 
Source: Hunter (1998, p. 62) 


It should be noted that the arrows signify the upward focus on needs. This is 
contradictory to the hierarchal paradigm that depicts the CEO at the top. 

Hunter (1998) lists and defines eight critical behaviors (Table 1) necessary to be a servant 

leader. 
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Table 1 


Servant Leadership Behaviors and Definitions 


Source: Hunter (1998, p. 124) 


Behavior 

Definition 

Patience 

Showing self- control 

Kindness 

Giving attention, appreciation, and 
encouragement 

Humility 

Being authentic and without pretense or 
arrogance 

Respectfulness 

Treating others as important people 

Selflessness 

Meeting the needs of others 

Forgiveness 

Giving up resentment when wronged 

Honesty 

Being free from deception 

Commitment 

Sticking to your choices 


Differences between Servant Leadership and Other Leadership Models 

Leadership may not seem simple when we consider that, according to Johannsen (2014), 

there are at least “twenty types of leadership styles: autocratic, bureaucratic, coaching, cross- 
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cultural, emergent, leader exchange, laissez faire, situational, strategic, team, facilitative, 
influence, participative, servant, transformational, charismatic, visionary, transactional, level 5, 
and primal.” (p.l). Claar et al (2014) explain that servant leadership is one of the most current 
leadership theories that has grown out of traditional leadership theories. The contrast between 
other leadership theories and servant leadership can be described as leader-first versus servant- 
first (Keith, 2008). Leader-first models are more closely associated with power models. 
According to Keith (2008), power models focus on having power, defining success in terms of 
acquisition of power, and promoting conflict between power bases. With the focus on power, the 
leader often loses sight of meeting needs and making life better for others (Keith, 2008). Servant 
leadership, on the other hand, is focused on meeting the needs of others. Some traditional 
theories, however, have overlap in characteristics, when compared to servant leadership. 

Dirk van Dierendonck (2011) submitted that seven other leadership theories, authentic 
leadership, empowering leadership, ethical leadership, Level 5 leadership, self-sacrificing 
leadership, spiritual leadership, and transformational leadership, can be compared to servant 
leaderhip. Latham (2013) identified 13 leadership behaviors and characteristics as desirable for 
leading the transformation to performance excellence (LTPE) and compares (Table 3) three of 
the seven theories. 

Table 2 

LTPE concepts (behaviors and characteristics) and transformational, servant, and spiritual 
leadership theories 

Source: Latham (2013, p. 33) 
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Leadership Theories 

LTPE concept 

Transformational 

Servant 

Spiritual 

Role Model 

X 

X 

X 

Respect for People 

X 

X 

X 

Collaborative 

X 

X 


Communication 

X 

X 


Persistent 




Accountable 

X 

X 


Systems Thinking 

X 

X 


Personal Involvement 

X 

X 


Personal Learning 

X 

X 


Purpose and Meaning 

X 

X 

X 

Humble, Confident 

X 

X 

X 

Integrity 

X 

X 

X 

Systems Perspective 

X 

X 



Smith (2005) submits that servant leadership is often compared with transfonnational 
leadership because both focus on leadership qualities and behavior yet both are not equivalents 
of each other. Servant leadership “places a greater emphasis on people over production and 
transformational leadership places a greater emphasis on the reverse” (Smith, 2005, p.9). The 
benchmarks are different for each. According to Smith (2005), follower happiness is the 
measure of success in servant leadership while achievement of organizational objectives is the 
measure of success in transfonnational leadership. 

Much of what we know about leadership is “based on old concepts of power” (Autry, 
2001, p.21). Murphy and Reichard (2011) submit that leadership is “often viewed with both awe 
and suspicion. Leaders who are powerful are able to accomplish much in the name of their 
followers but are also feared for the possibility that they will abuse this power” (p.xxi). Servant 
leadership, in contrast, suggests that power erodes relationships. According to Hunter (1998), 
power is “the ability to force or coerce someone to do your will, even if they would choose not 
to, because of your position or might” (p. 30). He submits that servant leadership is based on the 
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skill of getting people to “willingly do your will because of your personal influence” (Hunter, 


1998, p. 30) 


Are Servant Leaders Born or Made? 

Nature vs. Nurture 

Are the behaviors of a servant leader attributed to instinctive personality traits, are they 
learned, or are they the result of a blend of both? Research is limited regarding whether servant 
leader traits are hardwired or learned. Greenleaf (2005) submits that “becoming a servant-leader 
begins with the natural feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first” (p. 25). Claar, Jackson, and 
Ten-Haken (2014) suggest that the notion of a natural feeling might imply that the act of serving 
might be naturally a part of one’s personality. Claar et al. (2014) further submit, considering that 
servant leadership requires combating self-serving decisions, it seems that intrinsic 
characteristics are at the core of that decision making. Sorcher and Brant (2002) propose that 
“our experience has led us to believe that much of leadership talent is hardwired in people before 
they reach their early or mid-twenties” (p. 79). Additionally, Arvey (2002) suggests, by 
observing families with multiple family members in leadership positions, we might assume a 
genetic influence. Arvey (2002) explains, though, that “there is a problem of determining 
whether such commonality is genetic or environmentally produced because families have both 
environments as well as genes in common” (p.l). 

The researcher found that leadership, in most studies, is approached as a position versus 
the possession of effective behaviors that leaders possess and demonstrate. The researcher 
found, in her training and development experience, that most individuals consider a leader as 
someone with direct reports. The organization where the researcher was employed, like many 
other organizations, uses terms such as “senior leadership team” and “leadership team” when 
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referring to the senior executives and directors respectively. The use of the word, leadership, in 
this context, reinforces the perception that position, title and authority equal leadership. This 
perception of a leader seems consistent with the Merriam Webster’s (online dictionary, n.d.) 
definition of a leader as a “person who has a commanding authority or influence”. And, 
likewise, leadership is defined by Webster (Merriam Webster’s online dictionary, n.d.) as “a 
position as a leader of a group, organization, etc...; the time when a person holds the position of 
leader; the power or ability to lead other people”. However, leadership, and what it means to be 
a leader, according to Stone and Patterson (2005) has evolved over time, reflected in 
organizations which “have evolved from those with authoritarian style to ones with a more 
comfortable work environment, and then to organizations where people are empowered, 
encouraged, and supported in their personal and professional growth” (p. 1). The researcher has 
found that most business and leadership books written in the last twenty years define leadership 
in terms of actions, thus behaviors. For example, Jeb Blount (2012), author of People Follow 
You, shares that “leadership begins when people choose to FOLLOW YOU for their reasons, not 
yours” (p. 9). Another example, Matt Tenney (2014), author of Serve to be Great, asserts “ If a 
person has a title but no one is following him, then that person is not a leader” (p. 25). 

To further support earlier perceptions of leadership, a twin study conducted by De Neve, 
Mikhaylov, Dawes, Christakis, and Fowler (2012) focused on “whether individuals are leaders 
(or not) and not on the type of leadership they exhibit (e.g. transformation or transactional)” (p. 
47). They focused on role occupancy, studying twins holding offices with leadership functions. 
DeNeve et al. (2012) identified specific genes associated with the role occupancy and estimated 
that “about a quarter of the variation in leadership role occupancy is heritable” (p. 55). They 
suggest “what determines whether people occupy leadership positions may be a complex 
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combination of genetic and environmental influences” (p. 57). Therefore, even considering the 
differences in how a leader is defined, it appears appropriate to examine nature and nurture 
influences. 

Genetic Influence 

A thorough review of the literature revealed that research establishing a genetic basis 
specifically for servant leadership behaviors could not be found and research establishing a 
genetic basis for leadership in general is limited. And, leaders were chosen for the studies based 
on holding an office with leadership functions, versus demonstrating leadership behaviors. 

Arvey, Rotundo, Johnson, Zhang, and McGue (2006) investigated the influence of genetic and 
personality factors on leadership role occupancy, studying 238 identical and 188 fraternal male 
twins. Arvey et al. (2006) reported “30% of the variance in role occupancy could be accounted 
for by genetic factor” (p. 1). Another study, conducted by De Neve, Mikhaylov, Christakis, and 
Fowler (2012), using a classical twin design, found that about 25% of the variation in leadership 
role occupancy is heritable. They concluded “what determines whether people occupy 
leadership positions may be a complex product of genetic and environmental influences” (p. 57). 
A study of 247 adult twin pairs that focused more on specific leadership behaviors, conducted by 
Johnson, Vernon, McCarthy, Molson, Harris, and Jang (1998), explored a genetic association of 
specific leadership behaviors, associated with two leadership styles, transactional and 
transformational. The results of the study by Johnson et al. (1998) “indicated that most of the 
leadership dimensions examined in this study are heritable” (p. 216). The subjects represented a 
wide variety of backgrounds and levels of education, thus, not necessarily occupying a 
leadership role. Transformational leadership, according to Latham (2013), shares many of the 
same behaviors and characteristics of servant leadership (Table 3). 
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There is considerable literature showing that certain personality traits are related to 
leadership (Judge, Bono, Ilies, and Gerhardt, 2002; Hogan, Curphy, and Hogan, 1994; Bass, 
1990), and other literature establishing a genetic basis for personality traits (Loehlin, McCrae, 
Costa, and John, 1998; Bouchard and Loehlin, 2001). Loehlin et al. (1998) used the “big five 
personality traits”: openness to experiences, conscientiousness, extraversion, agreeableness, and 
neuroticism, based on Digman’s (1990) model. While these personality traits may not be linked 
directly to the behaviors demonstrated by a servant leader; patience, humility, kindness, 
forgiveness, respectfulness, commitment, selflessness, and honesty, there is enough overlap to 
make the assumption that personality traits exhibited by servant leadership behaviors are 
genetically influenced. 


How Behaviors are Learned 

Learning Theories 

The study of how one leams behaviors is not new. The researcher recognizes that in 
order to understand how servant leadership behaviors are learned, an exploration of the research 
on how behaviors, in general, are learned is important. A number of developmental and learning 
theories have proposed to explain how and why people develop and behave the way they do. 

The works of Freud (Psychodynamic Theory), Erikson (Psychosocial Theory), Skinner 
(Behaviorist Theory) , Bandura (Social Learning Theory), Bronfenbrenner (Ecological Theory), 
Gardner (Multiple Intelligences), Gesell (Maturation Theory), Maslow (Humanistic), and Piaget 
(Constructivism) each contributed to an understanding of how we develop as individuals, how 
we learn, and ultimately demonstrate behaviors. 
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Psychodynamic Theory 

Sigmund Freud (2010) asserted that early childhood experiences influenced later 
development. Fie explained that the stages of development (oral, anal, phallic, latency, and 
genital), and how smoothly one made it through the stages, determined, to a large degree, how 
healthy or unhealthy an adult would become. Freud (2010) also submitted that there are three 
parts of personality, the id, the ego, and the superego, each relating to different stages of 
development, and that the personality is a result of the balance among the three. Heffner (n.d.) 
explains that “if the superego becomes too strong, the person would be driven by rigid morals, 
would be judgmental and unbending in his or her interactions with the world” (p. 2). 

Psychosocial Theory 

Erik Erikson embraced society’s influence to a greater extent than Freud. According to 
Sokol (2009), Erikson was “the first to illustrate how the social world exists within the 
psychological makeup of each individual” (p.140). Erikson (1968) submits identity development 
begins early in life, at a young age, when the child realizes that he/she is a separate and unique 
being. Then, as the child matures, he/she takes on the admired characteristics of parents or 
significant individuals. In Erickson’s book, Childhood and Society (1950), he explains that there 
are eight stages of development, characterized by a conflict, in which successful resolution of the 
conflict at each stage allows the individual to cope with future challenges. The psychosocial 
stages, which he refers to as the eight ages of man, include: basic trust vs. basic mistrust, 
autonomy vs. shame and doubt, initiative vs. guilt, industry vs. inferiority, identity vs. role 
confusion, intimacy vs. isolation, generativity vs. stagnation, and ego integrity vs. despair 
(1950). As explained by Dewey (n.d. www.intropsych.com), successful resolution of the 
initiative vs. guilt stage, results in developing empathy in older years, while successful resolution 
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of the industry vs. inferiority stage results in humility. This is especially interesting when making 
the connection to servant leadership behaviors, as empathy and humility are characteristics of a 
servant leader. 

Behaviorist Theory 

Merriam Webster (Merriam Webster’s online dictionary, n.d.) defines a behaviorist as “a 
person who specializes in the study of behavior”. American psychologist and behaviorist B. F. 
Skinner (1953), believed that human action was a result of conditioning and that actions 
followed by good outcomes are reinforced. Likewise, action followed by negative outcomes are 
less likely repeated. Skinner (1953) submitted “operant conditioning shapes behavior as a 
sculptor shapes a lump of clay” (p.91). Conditioning, and the ability to influence behavior, is 
particularly interesting to the researcher, as she considers how early childhood experiences 
influence servant leadership behaviors. 

Social Learning Theory 

Another approach to investigating the power of influence of parents and other childhood 
influencers presents itself through research in the social learning theory arena. The social 
learning theory, according to Brown and Trevino (2014) “posits that individuals leam what to do 
and how to behave largely by observing and emulating role models” (p. 588). Brown and 
Trevino (2014) submit that “according to social learning theory, role models facilitate the 
acquisition of moral and other types of behavior” (p. 587). Brown and Trevino (2014) 
conducted a study to examine the relationship between role models and ethical leadership. Many 
of the characteristics of a moral person referenced in their study, such as honesty, 
trustworthiness, respect, integrity, caring about people, and openness to input, also reflect the 
characteristics of a servant leader. Foster (2006) shares that Bandura, the originator of the social 
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cognitive theory, “started a shift in the field of psychology to the idea that personality is shaped 
by the interaction of behavior, environment and innate psychological makeup-rather than any of 
those factors being paramount” (p. 1). Bandura (2013) found that very aggressive boys typically 
had parents who exhibited hostile attitudes. In Bandura’s (2013) famous study, the Bobo Doll 
Experiment, researchers, observed by preschoolers, physically and verbally abused life size 
inflatable dolls. Later, the children mimicked the behavior, attacking the doll, recognized as 
modeling, which became the foundation of Bandura’s theory. The social learning theory and the 
work of Bandura, especially regarding modeling, is important to this study as it may indicate that 
the experiences children have, or even observe, can influence their behaviors. 

Constructivist Theory 

According to Jones and Brader-Araje (2002), the roots of constructivism, attributed to 
Jean Piaget, are exhibited in Piaget’s focus on the role the individual plays in learning. Jones & 
Brader-Araje (2002) submit “Piaget’s constructivist stances are seen in his belief that our 
understandings of reality are constantly being revised and re-constructed through time and with 
respect to exposure to new experiences” (p. 3). The constructivist viewpoint, according to 
Maclellan and Soden (2004), suggests that we don’t passively receive knowledge but rather 
create it through our experiential world. Further, Yilmaz (1995) submits that learning is an 
active process and all knowledge is socially constructed. The constructivist theory is important 
to this study as it addresses the power of experiences in learning. If individuals carry past 
experiences and beliefs into the learning process, it may indicate that childhood experiences 
indeed influence our learned behaviors. 
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Parental Influence 

Review of the literature revealed that research addresses early parental influences on a 
child’s development but does not directly address parental influence on servant leadership 
behaviors. According to Avolio, Rotundo, and Walumbwa (2009), “The outcomes of parental 
orientation have long been reported in the literature” (p. 331). These outcomes may provide 
indirect linkage to servant leadership behaviors. A study conducted by Avolio et al. (2009) 
focused on early rule-breaking behavior, and they found that the “findings show how earlier life 
experiences may contribute to explaining future emergence in leadership roles and could have 
important implications for leadership research and managerial practices” (p. 338). According to 
Madsen (2006), “little exploratory research has been conducted regarding the childhood 
experiences, activities, personalities, and perceptions of successful leaders” (p. 1). There is a 
body of research found in literature, however, addressing early influences on personality 
development. Hartman and Harris (2001) submit that the research proposes four vehicles for that 
influence: the parent-child emotional relationship, parental guidelines, parental approaches to 
child development, and behavior modeling. Sheffield, Waller, Emanuelli, Murray and Meyer 
(2006) suggest that there is a relationship between the core beliefs of an adult and their reported 
parents’ behaviors. Van der Veek, Van der Leij, Van der Leij, and Scholte (2011) concluded 
from a study conducted on 49 adults, that parental behavior can have a long term influence on 
the core beliefs of an adult, and further suggested that it is not so much the content of the 
parenting behavior but more the underlying emotional needs that may not have been met. Adler 
(2008) shared in her writings, lam my mother’s daughter: Early developmental influences on 
leadership, that “perhaps one of the most powerful early influences on future leadership success 
is embedded in the personal stories and behavior of those we love the most” (p.7). Adler (2008) 
shared that her courage, inspiration, and values come from her mom’s stories and behaviors, 
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shaped by her experiences as a Holocaust survivor. Hartman and Harris (2001), examined 
parental influence on the leadership process, emphasizing the positions offered by behavior 
modeling. Their findings “indicated that parents’ styles, and especially their perceived styles, 
were related to student styles, suggesting that the students learned at least some aspects of 
leadership from their parents early in life” (p. 164). 

Madsen (2006) investigated the “perceptions and experiences related to the lifetime 
development of leadership skills, abilities and competencies” (p.l) often women university 
presidents. The study centered on women who had obtained the highest level in higher 
education, which is position based. Therefore, they may not necessarily demonstrate servant 
leadership behaviors. Through in-depth interviews with the ten, Madsen (2006) discovered that, 
as children, they were “generally obedient, reflective, observant, smart, self-directed, 
competitive, and moderately to highly confident” (p.l). And “other than their own parents, 
influential individuals during childhood included predominantly women (elementary school 
teachers, aunts, and grandmothers” (p.l). Again, while the study did not focus on servant 
leaders, but rather women who obtained a position or title, the findings suggest that childhood 
experiences influence who we are and who we become. 

Goertzel and Goertzel (1962) explored the impact of parental influence in their book, 
Cradles of Eminence. While they did not study parental influence in relation to specific 
leadership behaviors or certain personalities, their research is an early study that does indicate 
the importance of early childhood experiences as an influencer, in general. Goertzel and 
Goertzel (1962) studied the climate, both emotional and intellectual, in which 400 eminent men 
and women were reared. Using the Montclair Public Library, they chose their subjects based on 
how many books were written about them. If they were born in the United States, two books 
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was the minimum requirement and if bom outside of the United States, the minimum was one 
book. This method meant that individuals like Franklin Roosevelt, Gandhi, Louis Armstrong, 
Pope John XXIII, and Theodore Roosevelt were included in the same study with Hitler. 

Goertzel and Goertzel (1962) looked for common influences, reading all the material about each 
of the eminent 400. Common themes studied, relating to parental influence, include opinionative 
parents, failure-prone fathers, dominating mothers, smothering mothers, and homes that 
respected learning and achievement. Goertzel and Goertzel (1962) reported that at least one 
parent of all 400 presented a strong drive toward achievement, half of the parents of the 400 were 
opinionative about a controversial topic and one fourth of the mothers could be considered 
dominating, with only one-tenth of the fathers considered so. 

Tim Bower (2004), author of the article, I’m a Bad Boss? Blame My Dad, asserts that an 
individual’s family past may provide insight into how one may act in the workplace. According 
to Bower (2004), “The theory is also gaining more resonance as corporations become ever more 
cognizant that talented employees quit bosses, not companies, and that CEOs often get hired for 
their skills - and fired for their personalities” (p. 60). Bower also submits that coaches and 
consultants are even analyzing the backgrounds of those they are coaching to help them improve 
work relationships, demonstrating how past family dynamics may influence workplace 
reenactment/behaviors (Table 3). 

Table 3 

The Influence of Past Family Dynamics on Workplace Reenactment 
Source: Bower (2004, p. 61) 
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FAMILY DYNAMIC 

WORKPLACE REENACTMENT 

Child’s achievements were never good enough. 

Perfectionist. Approval seeker. Fear of being 
a fraud. 

Parent inflates child’s importance. 

Executive overconfidence. Can do no wrong. 
Above the rules. 

Assumed adult responsibilities as a kid. 

Overly responsible for others. Workaholic. 

Domineering, controlling parent. 

Fearful. Freezes with bosses - yet treats 
underlings like kids. 

Family denied problems and negative feelings. 

Problems fester to crisis point. Aggression 
expressed through sarcasm and humor. 


While the family dynamics and workplace reenactment that Bower submits are not related to 
servant leadership behaviors, it does again point to the importance of past childhood experiences 
as an influencer of behaviors. Further, Doyle (2014), in the article, Having Controlling Parents 
May Affect Later Relationships, asserts that our experiences, with our parents particularly, seem 
to spill into our future relationships. The research related to parental influence seems to support 
the general implication that our parents have an effect on developing behaviors, thus possibly 
servant leadership behaviors. 

Attachment Theory 

Bowlby’s attachment theory examined the relationship between caregiver and child. 
Bowlby (1988) asserted “healthy, happy, and self-reliant adolescents and young adults are the 
products of stable homes in which both parents give a great deal of time and attention to the 
children (p. 2). The two theories, attachment and adult attachment, presume that the internal 
working models (Pietromonaco and Barrett, 2000) of an individual can broadly apply to 
relationships throughout life. Bresnahan (2007) proposes that the “study of an individual’s 
internal working models could be applied fruitfully to the study of leadership” (p. 607). A study 
conducted by Popper, Mayseless, and Castelnovo (2000), used the conceptual framework of the 
attachment theory to bring to light the developmental processes bringing about the capacity to 
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become a transformational leader. Since transformational leadership and servant leadership 
share some characteristics (Table 3), the findings provide some insight into the role a person, 
usually the mother, has in predisposing a person to become a transfonnational or servant leader. 
Leader-follower relationships, according to Popper et al. (2000) especially characteristic of a 
transformational leader, require an emotional investment and consideration of others, just as 
romantic relationships require. Popper et al. (2000) found, in their study using 19-20 year old 
squad commanders, that there is a positive correlation between transfonnational leadership and 
the secure attachment style. Popper et al. (2000) assert that the “finding substantiates our 
contention that only certain types of leadership, those which involve empathy and emotional 
investment in one’s followers, are expected to be associated with secure attachment” (p. 283). 
Fraser (2007), in a paper, with a title very telling about his perspective, Give me the child and I’ll 
give you the leader. What can attachment theory teach us about leadership? , submits that 
Bowlby’s attachment theory may be a “useful model for considering how our pre-language needs 
influence the way we think, act, feel and behave as leaders and people (p.42). Fraser (2007) 
believes that the application of the attachment theory, while currently neglected, can offer 
understanding of leaders and leadership development. Using the four patterns, secure, 
ambivalent, avoidant, and disorganized, Fraser (2007) asserts an in-depth description of view of 
self, view of others, and our preferred behaviors when we are under stress for each. For 
example, view of self, expressed as self-esteem, is moderate to high in a secure pattern, low in an 
ambivalent pattern, fragile in an avoidant pattern, and self- experienced as unlovable, even 
possibly dangerous, in a disorganized pattern. Fraser (2007) sums up the patterns as: 

Pattern 1 (secure): It is relatively easy for me to become emotionally close to others. 
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I am comfortable depending on others and having others depend on me. 

I don’t worry about being alone or having others not accept me. 

Pattern 2 (ambivalent): I want to be emotionally intimate with others, but I often find 
that others are reluctant to get as close as I would like. I am uncomfortable being 
without close relationships, but I sometimes worry that others don’t value me 
as much as I them. 

Pattern 3 (avoidant): I am comfortable without close emotional relationships. It is 
very important to me to feel independent and self-sufficient and I prefer not 
to depend on others or have others depend on me. 


Pattern 4 (disorganized): I am somewhat uncomfortable getting close to others. I want 
emotionally close relationships, but I find it difficult to trust others completely 
or depend on them. I sometimes worry that I will be hurt if I allow myself to 
become too close to others (p. 43). 

Fraser (2007) shares his own attachment pattern (insecure ambivalent) and how it has affected 
his leadership behaviors. Being a perfectionist, needing attention, and never seeming to get 
enough made him quite demanding at times, he believes. He says this natural tendency could 
often be accompanied with the need to get credit for work along with the need for others to know 
his job title. This “look” at attachment theory and leadership may provide insight into the impact 
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that childhood experiences and relationships, especially with caregivers, has on our leadership 
behaviors, thus servant leadership behaviors. 

School Influence 

Another possible opportunity to influence the development of servant leadership 
behaviors lies in the number of years that an individual experiences school life. Teachers, fellow 
students, principals, and coaches are all potential influencers. Exhaustive review of the literature 
revealed that no studies specifically address how school life influences the development of 
servant leadership behaviors. A number of studies (Cubillo and Brown, 2003; Cornwall, 1993; 
Cohen, Blanc, Christman, Brown, and Sims, 1996, and Hennig and Jardim, 1977) addressed how 
childhood school activities were influential in encouraging women to achieve roles often 
reserved for men. Again, the focus is on achievement of position as leaders of groups, classes 
and school organizations. This does not, however, indicate the development of servant 
leadership behaviors. Research by Halawah (2005), however, addresses servant leadership in 
school climate and how such a school climate positively impacts student achievement. Black 
(2010), found in her study that “when servant leadership is perceived to be present, the 
perceptions of the school climate are positive” (p. 460). This indicates that servant leadership 
behaviors can influence the climate of a school, which may lead one to assume that students who 
experience demonstrated servant leadership behaviors may be positively influenced. As support, 
previous research by Fullan, Cuttress, & Kilcher (2005) indicated that there is a positive 
correlation between the behaviors of the leadership and the organizational climate of the school. 

Character Education Programs 

Another opportunity for behaviors to be influenced is through Character Education 
Programs. In review of the literature, the researcher found no research pertaining to character 
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education as an influencer specifically for the development of servant leadership behaviors. 
However, according to Schwartz, Beatty, and Dachnowicz (n.d.) “Advocates for character 
education point out that it benefits not only students - helping them develop moral judgment and 
other values needed for success in private and social life - but also society” (p. 1). The values 
of justice, fairness, responsibility and caring, as mentioned by Schwartz et al. (n.d.) are 
consistent with the values demonstrated by servant leaders through their behaviors. 

One example of a character education program is Character Counts, a U.S. education program 
connecting staff and students through a shared language and framework of values called “The 
Six Pillars of Character” (https://charactercounts.org) which include: Trustworthiness, Fairness, 
Respect, Caring, Responsibility, and Citizenship. The behaviors for each pillar (Table 4) reflect 
many of the servant leadership behaviors described earlier in Jim Hunter’s Model (Table 2). 


Table 4 


Behaviors describing each of the "Six Pillars of Character” 


Source: website https://charactercounts.org 
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Pillar 

Behaviors 

Trustworthiness 

Think “true blue”, Be honest, Don’t deceive, cheat or steal, Be 
reliable- do what you say you’ll do, Have the courage to do the right 
thing, Build a good reputation, Be loyal-stand by your family, friends, 
and country. 

Fairness 

Play by the rules, Take turns and share, Be open minded; listen to 
others, Don’t take advantage of others, Don’t blame others carelessly, 
Treat all people fairly. 

Respect 

Treat others with respect; follow the Golden Rule, Be tolerant and 
accepting of differences, Use good manners- not bad language, Be 
considerate of the feelings of others, Don’t threaten, hit or hurt 
anyone, Deal peacefully with anger, insults and disagreements. 

Caring 

Be kind, be compassionate and show you care, Express gratitude, 
Forgive others, Help people in need, Be charitable and altruistic. 

Responsibility 

Do what you’re supposed to do, Plan ahead, Be diligent, Persevere, Do 
your best, Use self-control, Be self-disciplined, Think before you act, 

Be accountable for your words, actions, and attitudes, Set a good 
example for others. 

Citizenship 

Do your share to make your school and community better, Cooperate, 
Get involved in community affairs, Stay infonned, vote, Be a good 
neighbor, Obey laws and rules, Respect authority, Protect the 
environment, Volunteer. 


Shields (2011) maintains that “when we focus on the character of the learner, rather than the 
contents of learning, we address what’s likely to be sustained through time and circumstances” 
(p. 49). Berkowitz and Bier (2007) submit that effective character education “tends to include: 
professional development; student interactive pedagogical strategies; an explicit focus on 
character/ethics; direct training of social and emotional competencies; modeling of character; 
aligned classroom/behavior management strategies, and community service and/or service 
learning” (p. 29). A study conducted by Romanowski (2005) examined the experiences and 
perspectives of high school teachers regarding how effective character education might be in 
developing an awareness of moral issues. The specific character education program’s vision and 
mission in the study was “to value self and others; to desire, know and do right, and to serve all” 
(Romanowski, 2005, p.7), which is consistent with servant leadership. According to 
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Romanowski (2005), the findings of the study suggest that character education cannot be reduced 
to a lesson, a course, or a slogan posted on the school walls. Instead, character education must 
be an integral part of school life. Schools must become communities where virtues such as 
responsibility, hard work, honesty, and respect are taught, discussed and debated, practiced, 
expected and celebrated” (p. 23). And, Romanowksi (2005) further submits that “character 
education often centers upon the individual’s behavior excluding other factors such as parents, 
social class, or cultural values” (p.17). 

Berkowitz and Bier (2007) reviewed existing research on character education, and thirty 
three specific programs, to detennine what works and which strategies most effectively 
promoted character development. They found “the most commonly reported strategies were 
professional development, interactive teaching strategies, direct teaching strategies, 
family/community participation, modeling/mentoring, classroom/behavior management, 
schoolwide strategies, community service/service learning” (p. 40). 

The researcher sees a possible relationship between the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
character education programs and how one might develop servant leadership behaviors. When 
looking at what makes character education effective, interaction, modeling and mentoring, 
family participation, and service learning may be positive influencers that may also be critical in 
developing servant leadership behaviors as a child or young adult. As Shields (2011) asserts, 
“Few people remember most of what they learned in school, but the school experience, for better 
or worse, nonetheless developed patterns of thinking, styles of interaction, and modes of 
engagement that carry forward” (p. 49). This supports the thought that there are experiences in 
early childhood that influence our behaviors and there are many possible influencers. 
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Children’s Literature Influence 

Most of us remember reading books as young children. Boulais (2002) submits that “one 
potential innovative tool for the teaching of leadership involves the telling of stories through the 
medium of children’s literature” (p.55). Singer (2010) asserts that “the area of literacy presents 
an endless variety of resources” (p. 50). Farris and Fuhler (1994) suggest that the imagery and 
simple language common in children’s literature offers a unique opportunity for all ages to 
understand and internalize a message. Boulais (2002), based on the findings in her dissertation, 
A Content Analysis of Children’s Literature Using Kouzes and Posner’s Leadership Themes in 
Caldecott Medal Winners and Selected Honor Books, concluded that “70.3% of the Caldecott 
books selected for the sample did contain metaphors and images representing one of the live 
leadership practices defined by Kouzes and Posner” (p. 56). Kouzes and Posner (2003), after 
lengthy studies of leaders at their best, developed “The Five Practices of Exemplary 
Leadership®”: Model the Way, Inspire a Shared Vision, Challenge the Process, Enable Others to 
Act, and Encourage the Heart. In the descriptions of the live practices, one can recognize the 
servant leadership connection. Kouzes and Posner (2003) submit that exemplary leaders 
recognize the importance of demonstrating behavior that earns them respect. Working side by 
side, asking questions, creating a trusting climate, being of service to others, giving away power, 
recognizing contributions of others, and showing appreciation are all reflected in the descriptions 
of the five principles and are all consistent with servant leadership behaviors. Kouzes and Posner 
(2003) sum it up by sharing that “caring is the heart of leadership” (p.7). Naylor (2010) 
recognizes that literature is a part of most of our lives and evidence supports that storytelling 
helps us understand relationships yet doesn’t provide evidence that stories we heard or read as 
children continue to influence us as adults. Naylor (2010) conducted a research project to 
explore “whether the books we read and the stories we were exposed to as children influence the 
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professional adult we become, with particular reference to the role of leader” and found that “all 
are products of their whole life experiences to date; thus the tales from childhood must also 
impact on adult lives” (p. 437). According to Naylor (2010), there is extensive recognition of the 
importance of reading and telling stories in relation to the development of self yet no work 
investigating the impact the reading and telling stories have on the later development of that 
child who is now an adult. In her study, Naylor (2010) interviewed an individual who, as a 
child, read The Famous Five books, authored by Enid Blyton, as well as fairytales. A 
conversational format was used, without pre-determined questions, with a general idea that 
“early childhood literacy experiences might influence the adult as a leader in their field of work” 
(p. 444). Five themes (Naylor, 2010, p. 445) emerged from the analysis of the transcription of 
the interview. They are: 

(1) The disconnection between leaders and managers. 

(2) Feelings about managers. 

(3) A need for a sense of “fit”. 

(4) A strong yearning for comfort. 

(5) The desire for adventure but without risk. 

Further, through analysis, Naylor (2010) asserts that “the characters from these story 
genres inform Jane’s actions and behaviors as she plays out her professional self’ (p. 452). This 
study is important in the literature review as it points to possible childhood experiences that 
influence behaviors, thus leadership behaviors, to possibly include servant leadership behaviors. 
Sports Influence 

While, again, the researcher did not find literature on the influence of participation in 
sports on the development of servant leadership behaviors, specifically, there are studies and 
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literature related to sports participation and development of life skills, leadership styles, and 
characteristics that may be reflected in servant leadership behaviors. Tumnidge, Cote, and 
Hancock (2014) submit “previous research indicates that participation in sport is linked with 
several positive outcomes, such as enhanced academic achievement, the development of 
leadership skills, and increased self- esteem” (p. 203). Williams, Roberts, and Bossehnan (2011) 
explored the “impact of youth sports on the development of interpersonal skills that prepare 
managers to adapt to change” (p. 8). Their study found that managers with a sports background 
in youth learned interpersonal skills that allow them to accept change easily which, especially 
today, is an important leadership skill. Williams (2012) examined the impact of involvement in 
youth sports on leadership styles, specific to the hospitality industry, to include transfonnational 
leadership, which is often compared (Table 3) with servant leadership. Williams (2012) found 
that the results “might demonstrate that high-youth sports have some influence on transactional 
leadership” (p. 68). Further, in-depth interviews conducted by Wright and Cote (2003) with six 
leader athletes who were engaged in athletics from an early age, found that “ receiving feedback, 
acknowledgement, support, cognitive engagement, mature conversations with adults, and 
physical encounters with older peers are important social influences” (p.l). The interaction with 
coaches, parents and peers appears to be important and may offer insight into this study. 

Traditional Adult Leadership Development 

Samer (2007) asserts that “much of leadership education is devoted to teaching style and 

technique. Much of what is taught is, in fact, not leadership at all, but management” (p. 2). If 
that is the case, individuals may still fail as leaders even though they may be putting into practice 
what they have learned. And, according to Goldsmith and Morgan (2004), “it seems there are as 
many approaches to leadership development as there are leadership developers” (p. 71). 
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Billions of dollars and much effort per year are spent on leadership development (Tubbs and 
Schulz, 2005), yet Andersen (2013) submits that: 

Most leadership training consists of the following: 1) Herd a bunch of 
people into a big room. 2) Have somebody stand up in front and tell them 
what they ought to be doing and why, with a lot of “motivational” language. 

3) Have a discussion or case study about the thing they’re supposed to be 
doing. 4) The end. (p. 2) 

Additionally, according to Evje (2013), a survey of 17,000 global leaders found that 
the average leader participated in their first leadership training about ten years after beginning to 
supervise, and almost twenty years after experiencing leadership in their respective 
organizations. This allows the individuals years to observe good and bad leadership and possibly 
pick up the good and bad habits of the leadership. So, leadership development may well become 
a matter of changing behavior. 

Goldsmith and Morgan (2004) submit that “the key to changing behaviors is Teaming to 
learn’ from those around us, and then modifying our behavior on the basis of their suggestions” 
(p. 13). They conducted an in-depth study of eight major corporations and their leadership 
development programs and found that leadership development is a contact sport. Eight 
companies’ leadership development programs were studied, utilizing various methodologies to 
include traditional classroom training, on-the-job training, offsite and onsite coaching, and 
internal and external coaches. Each company developed and used a 360-degree feedback process 
to provide insight to the participants as to how well their individual behaviors matched the 
desired behaviors. Additionally, according to Goldsmith and Morgan (2004) each participant 
was expected to: 
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o Review their 360-degree feedback with an internal or external 
consultant. 

o Identify one to three areas of improvement, 
o Discuss their areas for improvement with key co-workers, 
o Ask colleagues for suggestions on how to increase effectiveness 
in selected areas for change. 

o Follow up with co-workers to get ideas for improvement, 
o Have co-worker respondents complete a confidential custom-designed 
“mini-survey” three to 15 months after the start of their programs. 

Each organization offered coaching, some accompanied by other training, lasting up to 
five days at one organization. Some received coaching from internal coaches while others used 
outside coaches and/or consultants. Goldsmith and Morgan (2004) found that “the overarching 
conclusion distilled from the surveys in all the programs was that personal contact mattered- and 
mattered greatly” (p. 6). They found that consistent follow-up with their co-workers was a great 
influencer of the perceived leadership effectiveness of the participant. They also found that 
contact between the coach and the participant was vital because the coaching may inspire the 
participant to follow up with co-workers. Further, they found that the mechanics of coaching, 
internal versus external coaching and telephone versus live coaching were minimal factors. 
Thomas and Cheese (2005) also stress the importance of personal contact in developing leaders 
in their submission that the experience based approach “knits together on-the-job experience, life 
experience, and specific skill development, rather than presenting employees with a smorgasbord 
of classes and programs” (p. 25). McCall (2004), professor of management and organization, 
shares that he and his colleagues, in pursuit of learning how experiences influence the 
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development of executive talent, have conducted research with hundreds of managers from all 
levels of various types of organizations. Interestingly, the “vast majority of experiences reported 
as developmental involve facing adversity, going into the new or unknown, struggling with the 
unfamiliar” (p. 127). Some of the experiences shared include working for great or awful bosses, 
startups, turnarounds, being fired, and making mistakes. Also of interest is what McCall (2004) 
discovered in the research- that people don’t just automatically leam from experiences. “They 
can come away with nothing, the wrong lessons, or only some of what they might have learned” 
(p. 128). This is because they are framing it through prior experiences and are influenced by the 
context of what they kn ow or don’t know. 

Neuroscience and Leadership Development 

Because, according to Waldman, Balthazard, and Peterson (2011), the usefulness of 

traditional leadership development methods is questionable, some have recognized the need to 
look beyond those methods. Recent advances in neuroscience are impacting the understanding of 
how people learn and change behaviors, especially in relation to leadership development. The 
knowledge gained through these advances is relevant to this researcher’s exploration of the 
influence of childhood experiences on servant leadership. Dr. David Rock, Director of the 
NeuroLeadership Institute, and author of Your Brain at Work, Quiet Leadership, and Coaching 
With the Brain in Mind, coined the tenn “neuroleadership”. Rock and Schwartz (2007) submit 
that scientists are gaining a “far more accurate view of human nature and behavior change 
because of the integration of psychology (the study of the human mind and human behavior) and 
neuroscience (the study of the anatomy and physiology of the brain) (p. 10). In a fascinating 
paper titled The Neuroscience of Leadership, Rock and Schwartz (2006) explain breakthroughs 
in brain research and how, in the last 30 years, through the integration of psychology and 
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neuroscience, scientists are gaining a more exact view of behavior change. Rock and Schwartz 
(2006) assert that “it is now clear that human behavior in the workplace doesn’t work the way 
many executives think it does” (p. 2). This may explain why traditional leadership development 
efforts as well as change efforts are not successful. The new advances in neuroscience help us 
understand why change is so difficult. To totally understand, one needs to understand the brain’s 
key areas (Fig.2) and how they work. The energy-intensive prefrontal cortex, sometimes 
referred to as working memory and the thinking part of the brain (Lorenzo, 2014), is where new 
information (perceptions and ideas) is compared to older infonnation. The basal ganglia, where 
habits are formed and retained, requires “much less energy to function than working memory 
does, in part because it seamlessly links simple behaviors from brain modules that have already 
been shaped by extensive training and experience” (Rock & Schwartz, 2006, p. 3). The basal 
ganglia, which is also referred to as the habit center, doesn’t require conscious thought in routine 
activity, unlike the prefrontal cortex, which works hard and tires easily. Activity that occurs 
repeatedly, as a habit, is pushed down to the basal ganglia, freeing up the prefrontal cortex to 
process information. Rock and Schwartz (2006) assert that much of the behaviors we 
demonstrate in the workplace are so routine that the basal ganglia is “running the show” (p. 4). 
The brain’s basic functioning explains why changing behavior might be hard. Our brain detects 
differences between expectations and actuality and recognizes this difference as an error, setting 
off neural firings in the orbital frontal cortex, located above the eyeballs, and in close proximity 
to the brain’s fear circuitry, residing in the amygdala. This firing sends a powerful message to 
the brain that something is wrong, decreasing the capacity for higher thought (2006). In order to 
change behavior, Rock and Schwartz (2006) further assert that, change is facilitated by moments 
of insight, possibly in the form of an event or experience. When we experience a moment of 
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insight, generated from within, new connections in the brain are created, with the potential to 
overcome the brain’s natural resistance to change. This does require, however, repeated 
attention in order for a change to be hardwired. The insights must be generated from within the 
individual in order to create the new connections. This basically means that one must, in a sense, 
observe their own behavior, and, the greater the concentration on an experience, the greater the 
attention density. With enough density, the brain works differently, meaning one may perceive 
things differently, and thoughts, and even behaviors, can change. Neuroscientists refer to this as 
self-directed neuroplasticity (2006). 
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Figure 2 


The Brain’s Key Areas 

Source: www.slideshare.net/ODofWNY/neuroleadership-in-organization-development 

Ellington and McFadden (2013) submit “the human brain is plastic, malleable, and 
changes with experience” (p.l). They also assert that the change requires dense attention and 
explain through the EMBED Model™ (Fig. 3) how behavior is changed. The model shows five 
steps in the process, beginning with engagement, also referred to as a “toward” state, allowing 
the brain to make new connections. The second step is often described as having an “a-ha 
moment”, where awareness takes place and the non-conscious provides insight, creating new 
permanent neuron connections, thus changes. The insights won’t be permanent unless action is 
taken to break old patterns. In step three, action must follow the insight, even if they are small 
steps, to create lasting neural pathways. Next, in step four, reflecting on learning that took place, 
provides additional insights. This reflection leads to deeper engagement and focus on the new 
thinking and behavior. Finally, through persistent repeated attention to the new behavior, hard 
wiring occurs, reflected in actual physical changes in the brain (2013). 

Schwartz (2015) asserts that some interesting recent discoveries regarding the brain and 
plasticity, especially in relation to adolescence, suggest that the adolescent brain is “akin to the 
first five years of life, when a child’s brain is growing and developing new pathways ah the time 
in response to experiences” (p. 1). Scwartz (2015) claims the adolescent years, between the ages 
of 10 and 25, represent a very important time for learning that will stick due to the malleability 
of the prefrontal cortex. Added to the decreased self- regulation system of the adolescent brain 
is the increased release of dopamine, which, according to Schwartz (2015), “represents a unique 
opportunity to reach adolescents with positive stimuli that will be hard-wired in high definition 
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years later” (p. 2). This understanding of how malleable the brain is in adolescence may point 
toward the realization that this time in an individual’s life possibly reflects experiences that are 
very meaningful, thus memorable. The work in neuroscience is of great interest to the 
researcher, as childhood experiences may have a lasting effect on our behaviors as adults, 
requiring great effort to change this lasting behavior. . 

EMBED Model™ for creating new habits 



Figure 3 

EMBED MODEL ™ 

Source: www.neuroleader.us/2013/07/02/how-to-lead-change-by -creating-new-habits/ 
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Conceptual Analysis Chart 

The following table highlights the studies discussed herein that align with the literature topics. 


TOPIC: Studies Related to Nature vs. Nurture 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Arvey, Rotundo, 
Johnson, Zhang, 

& McGue (2006) 

Investigate the 
influence of 
genetic and 
personality 
factors on 
leadership role 
occupancy 

238 identical and 
188 fraternal 
twins 

Qualitative 

survey 

30% of the 
variance in role 
occupancy could 
be accounted for 
by genetic factor 

DeNeve, 

Mikhaylov, 

Dawes, 

Christakis, & 
Fowler (2012) 

Address the 
possibility that 
there is a 
partially innate 
predisposition to 
occupy a 
leadership role 

Data collected 
from the 

National 

Longitudinal 

Study of 
Adolescent 

Health 

Quantitative- 
Classical Twin 
Design 

About 25% of 
the variation in 
leadership role 
occupancy is 
heritable 


TOPIC: Studies Related to Genetic Influence 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Johnson, Vernon, 
McCarthy, 

Molson, Harris, 

& Jang (1998) 

Examine the 
heritability of 
leadership style 

247 adult twin 
pairs 

representing a 
wide variety of 
backgrounds and 
levels of 
education 

Qualitative- Self- 
reported 
psychometric 
inventories 

Most of the 
leadership 
dimensions 
examined in the 
study are 
heritable 
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TOPIC: Studies Related to Social Learning Theory 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Brown & 

Trevino (2014) 

Examine the 
relationships 
between three 
types of ethical 
role models and 
ethical leadership 

217 managers 
who had clearly 
identifiable 
direct reports 

Quantitative 

Field Study- 
Surveys 

Found that 
having had an 
ethical role 
model during the 
leader’s career 
was positively 
related to 
subordinate-rated 
ethical leadership 


TOPIC: Studies Related to Parental Influence 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Avolio, Rotundo, 
& Walumbwa 
(2009) 

Examine the 
parenting style 
and early life 
experiences of 
rule breaking and 
their 

relationships to 
leadership roles 
assumed in 
adulthood (while 
controlling for 
genetic and 
personality 
contributions) 

Part of an 
ongoing 
longitudinal 
study (Minnesota 
Twin Family 
Study)- restricted 
to reared together 
male twins born 
between 1961 
and 1964- 109 
pairs of identical 
twins and 87 
pairs of fraternal 
twins 

Part of an on¬ 
going 

longitudinal 
study- qualitative 
- self-reported 
questionnaire 
method and 
structured 
telephone 
interviews 

Findings show 
how earlier life 
experiences may 
contribute to 
explaining future 
emergence in 
leadership roles 
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Van der Veek, 

Van der Leij, 

Van der Leij, & 
Scholte (2011) 

Investigate 
whether parental 
behavior can 
have long tenn 
influences on 
children’s brain 
and mental 
developments 

49 young adults, 
mean age 22.3 
years 

Questionnaire 
measured 
representation 
about mother and 
father’s behavior. 
Also used MRI 
scanning to view 
grey matter 
densities 

Parental behavior 
can have a long 
tenn influence on 
the core beliefs 
of an adult 

Adler (2008) 

Examine early 
developmental 
influences on 
leadership 

Biographical 

case 

history/personal 

story 

Qualitative- Case 
history 

Explains where 
her courage, 
values and 
inspiration come 
from 

Hartman & 

Harris (2001) 

Examine how 
parental 
influence may 
shape the 
leadership 
process 

195 students 
(120 men and 75 
women) from 2 
large universities 
in the southern 
United States 
majoring in 
business 
administration 

Quantitative- 
Leadership 
Behavior 
Description 
Questionnaire 
completed by 
students and by 
person they 
designated as 
early influencer 

Results suggest 
that early 
influence was 
important and 
that some 
gender-related 
differences were 
operating 

Madsen (2006) 

Investigate 
perceptions and 
experiences 
related to the 
lifetime 

development of 
leadership skills, 
abilities, and 
competencies 

10 female 
university 
presidents 

Qualitative 

interviews 

Results support 
the growth-task 
model of human 
development. 
Major themes- 
were obedient as 
children, 
reflective and 
observant as 
children. 
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Goertzel & 

Determine if 

400+ of what 

Qualitative- read 

Some themes 

Goertzel (1962) 

there are 

they considered 

the books about 

surfaced- many 


common 

eminent people 

them 

of them as 


elements among 

of the twentieth 


children 


persons of 

century 


demonstrated 


emminence 



superior ability 
in reasoning, 
recognizing 
relationships, 
reading, original 
thinking, 
curiosity, and 
working 
independently 


TOPIC: Studies Related to Attachment Theory 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Popper, 

Mayseless, & 

Castelnovo 

(2000) 

Examine the 
relationship 
between 
becoming a 
transformational 
leader and 
having 
internalized a 

secure 

attachment style 

85 males, mean 
age 20 years, in 
three platoons of 
cadets in an 
officers’ course 
in a border guard 
unit 

Self- report 
questionnaires 
and commanding 
officers filled out 
leadership 
questionnaires on 
their trainees 

Certain types of 
leadership, those 
which involve 
empathy and 
emotional 
investment in 
one’s followers, 
are expected to 
be associated 
with secure 
attachment 
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TOPIC: Studies Related to Character Education Programs 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Romanowski 

(2005) 

Examine 
teachers’ 
experiences and 
perspectives on a 
character 
education 
program 
implemented at 
their high school 

16 high school 
teachers in west 
central Ohio 

Qualitative- 

interviews 

Suggest that 
character 
education cannot 
be reduced to a 
lesson, a course, 
or a slogan 
posted on the 
school walls. 

Berkowitz & 

Bier (2007) 

Examine if 
character 
education 
achieves its 
goals, and if so 
what it achieves 
and how 

33 effective 
character 
education 
programs 

Reviewed the 
character 
education 
programs 

Found most 
commonly 
reported 
strategies 


TOPIC: Studies Related to Children’s Literature Influence 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

OUTCOMES 




ANALYSIS 
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Naylor (2010) 

Explore whether 

A friend, with 

Narrative 

Identified links 


the books we 

the pseudonym 

inquiry- non- 

between the adult 


read and the 
stories we were 
exposed to as 
children 
influence the 
professional 
adult we become 

Jane 

structured single 
interview with a 
known subject 

professional self 
and the 

characters in the 
tales which were 
read as children 


TOPIC: Studies Related to Youth Sports Influence 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

DESIGN/ 

ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Williams, 

Roberts & 
Bossehnan 
(2011) 

Explore the 
impact of youth 
sports on the 
development of 
interpersonal 
leadership skills 
that prepare 
managers to 
adapt to change 

20 managers 
living in North 
Carolina who 
participated in 
youth sports (3-5 
years) and who 
managed an 
organization (3-5 
years) 

Qualitative 

phenomenological 

Managers with a 
sports 

background in 
youth learned 
interpersonal 
skills that allow 
them to accept 
change easily 

Williams (2012) 

Examine low 
and high youth 
sport’s 
participation 
impact on 
leadership styles 

170 students 
from Iowa State 
and DePaul 
University 

Quantitative- 
Chi-square test 
and logistic 
regression 
analysis 

Significant 
difference 
between low and 
high youth sports 
participation in 
regards to 
effective 
leadership styles 


Summary 

As outlined in Chapter II, servant leadership is not a new leadership style. Many authors 
(Spears, 2010; Turner, 2000; Autry 2001: Laub, 1999) have written about it, but the ideals of 
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servant leadership can even be dated back to 570 B.C. in a passage written by Lao-Tzu (Lao- 
Tzu, eh. 17). Servant leadership is different from other leadership models in that it is servant-first 
versus leader-first (Keith, 2008). 

There seems to be little research and extant literature on the importance of early 
childhood influences on leadership styles (Hartman, 2001) and how servant leadership behaviors 
are learned. A number of childhood influences, to include learning theories, parental influence, 
attachment theory, childhood activities, character education programs, and children’s literature 
were considered, along with representative studies related to them. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

A long standing debate among leadership scholars is whether leadership can be taught 
(Tubbs & Schulz, 2005). The researcher’s experience has been that it is difficult to change 
behavior in adults. This, along with the researcher’s interest in servant leadership and the fact 
that there is little leadership development research on early influences (Murphy & Johnson, 
2011), leads to the researcher’s goal of the study: to explore the influences of childhood 
experiences on servant leadership behaviors. As explained in Chapter One, there is little 
management research and literature on the importance of early influences on leadership styles 
(Hartman, 2001), so there is a great opportunity to capture early childhood experiences through 
the individual perspectives, as they are shared through the participants’ stories. As explained in 
Chapter Two, there are a number of influences that may potentially impact one’s behaviors, to 
include genetic influences, learning theories, school influences, sport influences, as well as 
traditional leadership development. The study is qualitative in nature, allowing the researcher to 
focus on the discovery, if any, of servant leaders’ perceived influence of early childhood 
experiences on their servant leadership behaviors. This chapter reviews the purpose of the study, 
research questions, research design, population and sample, instrumentation, data collection 
procedures, the data analysis process, and concludes with a summary. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to explore the childhood experiences and the perceived 
impact of those experiences on the servant leadership behaviors of purposefully selected 
managers/supervisors in the researcher’s fonner place of employment. The research allows for a 
better understanding of how servant leadership behaviors are learned. The case study research is 
intended to advance the minimal body of research directed at the impact of childhood 
experiences on leadership, specifically servant leadership. It is important to explore perceived 
early childhood experiences to better understand the importance of starting leadership 
development early in life. Also, the gained knowledge from the study may help parents, schools, 
churches, and communities develop models that would encourage the growth of servant leaders. 

Research Questions 

Research Question 1: What are participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences 
have influenced their servant leadership behaviors? 

Research Question 2: What similarities and differences can be found related to childhood 
experiences influencing servant leadership behaviors among all of the participants? 

Research Design 

Because the researcher’s desire is to explore and develop an understanding of a 
phenomenon and the literature plays a minor role in the study, a qualitative approach was 
chosen. According to Creswell (2015), “qualitative research relies more on the view of 
participants in the study and less on the direction identified in the literature by the researcher” (p. 
17). Additionally, qualitative research was chosen over quantitative since the researcher’s aim 
is to discover variables by learning more from the participants through exploration. 
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A narrative research design was used since the researcher’s aim was to explore childhood 
influences on servant leadership behaviors. The exploration, or learning, will occur through the 
stories told by individuals, who were purposefully selected. Stories from the individuals, along 
with other field texts, such as stories about the individuals from other family members were 
collected. The accuracy of the stories was validated by the individuals and then the stories were 
analyzed for themes (Creswell, 2015). 

Findings were validated by triangulation, consisting of corroboration from different 
sources. A 360 degree instrument was used, in depth interviews of individuals were conducted, 
and an analysis of the interviews developed themes. Also, family members of the individuals 
were interviewed. 

The following flowchart of the research design shows the steps in the process: 



Pennission from the researcher’s previous place of employment and Columbus State University 
authorization was obtained through the university’s Institutional Review Board to conduct 
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research involving human subjects. Creswell (2015) describes a population as “a group of 
individuals who have the same characteristic” (p. 140). The population of this study included 
thirty seven managers/directors employed by the researcher’s previous place of employment who 
have read the book, The Servant, by James C. Hunter (1998). While the researcher previously 
worked in the same organization, she coordinated a book discussion initiative to educate staff 
about servant leadership. It was advantageous that the population had exposure to servant 
leadership, specifically the servant leadership behaviors: patience, kindness, selflessness, 
honesty, commitment, forgiveness, respectfulness, and humility, as explained by James Hunter in 
his book. An awareness of the behaviors has allowed those being assessed time to evaluate their 
behavior and possibly encourage the demonstration of the behaviors, thus enriching the 
possibility of identifying strong candidates to be interviewed. The thirty seven were sent 
information, including infonned consent infonnation, via e-mail about the study and were asked 
to submit their name if they wished to be considered to participate in the study. Even though the 
initial larger group of one hundred fifty plus book discussion participants represented all levels 
of the organization, ranging from front line to senior level leadership, the participants were 
limited to managers and directors to allow the researcher to get feedback from direct reports, 
which the researcher believes will provide richer feedback, as a 360 degree instrument 
(Leadership Skills Inventory developed by James C. Hunter) ideally gets feedback from the 
sphere of influence. Direct reports have a different perspective to offer as far as feedback as 
opposed to peers or superiors. All of those wishing to advance in the study and potentially be 
interviewed, participated in the 360 assessment process. The sample was determined by the 
scores received on the Leadership Skills Inventory. According to Creswell (2015), it is 
important to purposefully select “an individual or individuals who can provide an understanding 
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of the phenomenon” (p. 517). First, the individuals who agreed to participate in the 360 degree 
process were asked to submit names and contact infonnation of twenty people who are in their 
sphere of influence to include peers, direct reports, supervisors, family members, and or/ friends. 
Nine people (one person being who the individual reports to, four direct reports, and four peers) 
were then selected (randomly when possible, based on number of names in each category) by 
the researcher from the list of names provided by each of the individuals to receive and complete 
a 360 degree assessment (Leadership Skills Inventory) which measures the degree of 
demonstration of the eight servant leadership behaviors. In the event that the individual did not 
have four direct reports or peers, family and friends were included as potential evaluators. The 
responses were collected anonymously and the results tallied. Additionally, the individual 
completed a self- assessment, which was beneficial in comparing assessment results. 

Next, four individuals were identified, based on assessment results, to be interviewed, 
using semi-structured, open-ended questions related to childhood experiences: two individuals 
receiving the highest score on the assessment and two receiving the lowest scores. This type of 
sampling provided different perceptions since there were varying degrees of servant leadership 
behavior demonstrated by the four individuals, as reflected in their assessment scores. 

Instrumentation 

The researcher used a 360 degree assessment, based on Jim Hunter’s Leadership Skills 
Inventory to measure individual servant leadership behaviors. Jim Hunter sent the researcher an 
updated version of the assessment and self-assessment (Appendix A) in December, 2016, which 
contain two added statements, with one specifically focused on humility. The Leadership Skills 
Inventory includes twenty seven statements with four responses per statement: strongly 
disagree, disagree, agree, and strongly agree. Jim Hunter explained to the researcher in a phone 
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conversation on December 30, 2016, that there is not a neutral choice by design. The Inventory 
asks individuals to take a stand. Scoring is done by assigning a numerical weight to each of the 
responses: a 4 to strongly agree, a 3 to agree, a 1 to disagree, and a 0 to strongly disagree. The 
scores are averaged and a composite score is assigned to each statement. A scale is used to 
indicate the degree to which the individual demonstrates each of the eight servant leadership 
behaviors. 0.0 to 2.3 indicates an urgent problem area, a 2.4 to 2.7 indicates a potential problem 
area, a 2.8 to 3.1 indicates good shape, and a 3.2 to 4.0 indicates excellent shape. In addition, the 
participants completed a self-assessment to allow them to recognize any gaps in how they are 
perceived by others versus how they see themselves. The researcher tallied an overall average to 
detennine who to interview by adding all of the individual composite scores up and dividing by 
twenty seven, the number of statements. Jim Hunter’s Leadership Skills Inventory instrument 
was chosen because it reflects the servant leadership behaviors, patience, humility, forgiveness, 
kindness, selflessness, respectfulness, commitment, and honesty. These behaviors are consistent 
with all of the varying definitions of servant leadership and are all behaviors that can possibly be 
influenced by childhood experiences. 

Next, the researcher interviewed the four purposefully selected participants to gather 
stories and experiences of their childhoods. Each interview took place in a comfortable and 
informal environment, chosen by each participant. The researcher began each interview with a 
review of the informed consent fonn as well as a review of general infonnation about the study. 
One-on-one semi-structured interviews (Appendix B) were conducted using open-ended 
questions on experiences to allow for participants’ stories to be shared without constraint. The 
researcher actively listened to all answers, taking scarce notes, but audio recording the entire 
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interview. Each interview ended with the question, “Is there anything else you would like to 
add?” to allow the participants an opportunity to provide any last minute thoughts. 

Data Collection Procedures 

This study was submitted to the Columbus State University Institutional Review Board 
(IRB) for approval before data collection began. Following IRB approval, in order to gain 
access to participants, initial e-mails were sent to the thirty-seven managers, directors or 
supervisors who met the established criteria. The e-mail obtained a brief overview of the study 
along with an attached consent form for those interested in participating. The consent fonn 
document addressed the purpose of the study, giving a full explanation of the 360 assessment 
process, the length of the interview if they were selected for the interview, the minimal risk 
associated with the study, as well as confidentiality. Consent forms were collected prior to 
starting the 360 degree process. The individuals agreeing to participate in the 360 degree process 
were asked to submit the names and e-mail addresses of fifteen to twenty individuals in their 
sphere of influence (to include direct reports, peers, who they report to, as well as family 
members or friends who have regular contact with them). Recording procedures for the 
interviews included note taking as well as audio recording. Below is the schedule: 


Date 

Activities 

4/10/17 

Sent e-mail to thirty seven managers, directors or supervisors who 
participated in the book discussion initiative 

4/13/17 

The eight individuals who agreed to participate in study submitted names 
and e-mail addresses of individuals in their sphere of influence 

5/19/17 

Distributed assessments with a recommended 5 day completion period 
(with instructions on completing assessment as well as instructions for 
returning assessments) to eight individuals 

6/12/17 

Tabulated results of assessments and identified four individuals to interview 

6/16/17 

Scheduled interviews 
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6/19/17-6/22/17 


Conducted interviews 


Data Analysis 

Interview audio recordings were transcribed and the data was organized, beginning with 
thoroughly reading the transcripts several times in order to gain an overall sense of the data. 

Data analysis was an inductive process in which the researcher coded the data by considering the 
participants’ statements, quotes, perceptions, and underlying meanings, reducing them to themes 
of people, places, or events (Creswell, 2015). Each case was analyzed separately, looking for 
patterns to emerge. Then, an across-case analysis was conducted to determine any similarities 
and differences. The researcher looked for any opportunities to layer and/or interconnect themes 
to provide an understanding of the perceptions of how specific childhood experiences have 
influenced servant leadership behaviors. 

Validity, Reliability, and Ethical Considerations 

According to Creswell (2015), a number of strategies can be used by a researcher for 

validating the accuracy of qualitative results. The researcher used triangulation and family 
member checking. The researcher asked a member of the family of the individual being 
interviewed questions to enhance the accuracy of the study. Additionally, the researcher asked 
each person being interviewed to review the findings and themes. The researcher remained self- 
aware of potential biases when interpreting the data. Interviews were conducted, following an 
interview protocol (Appendix B). 

Limitations 

There were a few potential limitations of this study. One limitation was the small sample 
size, limited to individuals who work for the same organization, for which the researcher 
previously worked. Another potential limitation pertained to the dependence on the skills of the 
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researcher to create a safe environment for the subjects. Personal bias of the researcher and 
idiosyncrasies may have been a potential limitation. Also, the researcher’s presence and 
relationship with the subjects may have influenced the responses. Concerns about anonymity 
and confidentiality may have also influenced responses. 

Summary 

The purpose of the study was to discover, if any, servant leaders’ perceived early 
childhood influences on demonstrated servant leadership behaviors. Research by Schneider et al. 
(1999) and Bray, Campbell, and Grant (1974) point to the idea that childhood and early life 
experiences affect adult workplace leadership behavior. There seems to be little management 
research and literature on the importance of early influences on leadership styles (Hartman, 
2001), so there was a great opportunity for the researcher to discover if and how early childhood 
experiences influence servant leadership behaviors. This is worth studying because studies have 
shown that leadership behaviors affect engagement, productivity, and creativity in the work 
environment (Aasland, Skogstad, Notelaers, Nielsen, and Einarsen, 2010; Church, 1995; Fowlie 
and Wood, 2008; Irving, 2005; Warrick, 1981; Buckingham and Coffman, 1999). All 
organizations, from schools to large corporations, are constantly in need of strong leadership that 
leads to a great product or service, whether it is students or widgets. 

A qualitative approach was used; allowing the researcher to explore similarities or 
differences in participants’ perceptions of how childhood experiences have influenced their 
servant leadership behaviors. A narrative research design was used, collecting stories through 
interviews (Appendix B) from the participants as well as family members, allowing for 
triangulation. A 360 assessment, Leadership Skills Assessment (Appendix A) was used to 
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identify subjects to interview, based on assessment results. The researcher was aware of 
potential limitations, including potential bias, and strived to minimize them. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


REPORT OF DATA AND DATA ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The purpose of this qualitative study was to explore the childhood experiences and the 
perceived impact of those experiences on the servant leadership behaviors of purposefully 
selected managers/supervisors in the researcher’s former place of employment. This chapter 
reviews the research questions, key aspects of the methodology, data collection and analysis, and 
a description of the research participants. The research findings in this chapter represent 
participant responses to interview questions examining the influence of childhood experiences on 
servant leadership behaviors from interviews conducted in June and July, 2017, family members’ 
responses to interview questions, as well as results from a 360 degree servant leadership 
assessment for each participant. 

Research Questions 

Research Question 1: What are participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences 
have influenced their servant leadership behaviors? 

Research Question 2: What similarities and differences can be found related to childhood 
experiences influencing servant leadership behaviors among all of the participants? 

Methodology Summary 

As reviewed in Chapter Three, this study used a narrative research design. Exploration, 
or learning, occurred through the stories told by purposefully selected individuals, along with 
other field texts, such as stories about the individuals from other family members. The stories 
were then analyzed for themes. Findings were validated by triangulation, consisting of 
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corroboration from different sources: a 360 degree instrument, a self-assessment, in depth 
interviews of individuals, and interviews of family members. 

Permission to conduct the study was obtained from the researcher’s fonner place of 
employment and authorization obtained through the University’s Institutional Review Board to 
conduct research involving human subjects. 

Participants and Data Collection 

Participants for this study were purposefully selected. First, thirty-seven 

managers/directors, who participated in a book discussion of The Servant (2012) at the 
researcher’s previous place of employment, were identified as potential participants. It was 
advantageous that the population had exposure to servant leadership, specifically the eight 
servant leadership behaviors: patience, kindness, selflessness, honesty, commitment, 
forgiveness, respectfulness, and humility, as explained by James C. Hunter in his book, The 
Servant (2012). And, even though the initial large group of over 150 book discussion 
participants represented all levels of the organization, ranging from front line to senior level 
leadership, the potential participants for this study were limited to managers and directors to 
allow the researcher to get feedback from direct reports, which the researcher believed would 
provide richer feedback. The thirty-seven managers/directors were sent information about the 
study, including informed consent documents, via e-email, and were asked to submit their names 
if they would like to be considered to participate in the study. Eight of the thirty-seven agreed to 
participate in a 360 degree assessment process, using the Leadership Skills Inventory (Hunter, 
2004, p.216), which measured their demonstration of servant leadership behaviors. The eight 
were asked to submit the names and e-mail addresses of fifteen to twenty individuals in their 
sphere of influence to include direct reports, peers, the individual they report to, as well as, if 
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they would like, family members or friends with whom they have regular contact. The eight 
individuals submitted their list of names (peers, direct reports and supervisor) to the researcher 
via e-mail. The researcher randomly chose four names from the peer group, four from the direct 
report group, and, combined with the person to whom they each reported to, each had nine 
names to submit to the third party survey distributor. The third party survey distributor sent an e- 
mail to the nine for each potential participant with a link to access the 360 degree instrument. 
Also, an e-mail with a link to self-assess was sent to each of the eight individuals. The response 
rate for the eight individuals ranged from six out of nine to nine out of nine. The scores were 
tallied and a report generated, which shows the average value for each statement along with an 
overall value. The researcher found that each of the eight who participated in the 360 degree 
assessment process received an overall average score ranging from 3.27 to 3.93, which according 
to James C. Hunter’s Leadership Skills Inventory scale, indicates “excellent shape” to describe 
the degree to which an individual demonstrates the eight servant leadership behaviors. A score of 
4.0 is the highest score one can receive. The overall average self-scores ranged from 2.96 to 4. 

Out of the original eight, four were selected to interview, based on results of their 360 
degree assessment; two with the highest overall average scores and two with the lowest. All four 
of the participants’ self- assessment scores were 3.32 or greater. Table 5 shows overall average 
scores from others along with overall average self-scores. Two of the participants (Pi and P3) 
self-assessed themselves at an overall higher score than the overall score they received from 
others. The other two participants (P2 and P4) self-assessed themselves at an overall lower score 
than the overall score they received from others, with P2’s self-assessment score only six one- 
hundredths lower. 
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Table 5 


Overall Average Scores of360 Assessment 


Participant 

Overall Average Score from 

Others 

Overall Average Score from 

Self 

PI 

3.27 

3.7 

P2 

3.38 

3.32 

P3 

3.91 

3.96 

P4 

3.93 

3.48 


All four were interviewed, using the prepared interview questions (see Appendix B for 
Interview Protocol), which explored the perceived influences of their childhood experiences on 
their servant leadership behaviors. Additionally, a family member of three of the four 
participants was interviewed regarding the information shared by the participant in the interview. 
The fourth participant was not able to get in touch with a family member to interview. 

All four participants hold leadership positions at the researcher’s prior place of 
employment. In place of names, each participant is identified using numbers (PI... .P4). Brief 
descriptions are listed for each participant. 

PI was born and raised in a small community in Texas. He was one of seven children. He 
has 30 years of experience in the healthcare industry, 20 years of leadership experience, and is 
currently Nursing Manager. He received an overall average score of 3.27 on the 360 degree 
assessment, with a response rate of nine out of nine. His self-assessment overall average score 
was 3.7. 
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P2 refers to herself as an “Army brat”. She was the youngest child, with two older 
brothers. With her father being in the Army, they traveled a lot. She has 30 years of experience 
in the healthcare industry, 25 years of leadership experience, and is currently Charge Nurse. 

She received an overall average score of 3.38 on the 360 degree assessment, with a response rate 
of six out of nine. Her self-assessment overall average score was 3.32. 

P3 was born in South Carolina and was the third bom child, the second son of four. His 
father was a physician and his mother a former nurse. He has 25 years of experience in the 
healthcare industry, 23 years leadership experience, and is currently Director of Pastoral Care. 
He received an overall average score of 3.91 on the 360 degree assessment, with a response rate 
of seven out of nine. His self-assessment overall average score was 3.96. 

P4 grew up in a community outside Syracuse, New York, living in the same house 
throughout her youth. She had three brothers, with one being ten years older than her. At one 
point, her grandmother moved in with the family and lived with them until she passed away 
several years later. She has 14 years of experience in the healthcare industry, 6 years of 
leadership experience, and is currently Director of Therapy Services. She received an overall 
average score of 3.93 on the 360 degree assessment, with a response rate of eight out of nine. 

Her self-assessment overall average score was 3.48. 

Data Analysis and Findings 

Interviews 

The researcher followed the steps outlined in CreswelTs (2015) Educational Research: 
Planning, Conducting, and Evaluating Quantitative and Qualitative Research and organized the 
data, explored and coded the data, and used codes to build descriptions and themes. First, all of 
the interviews were converted from audio to text data. The researcher then read the transcripts 
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several times, noting concepts, ideas, and hunches in the margins of the transcripts, while also 
getting a general sense of the interviews. Next, the researcher segmented and labeled text as 
themes (subcategories) began to emerge. As redundancy occurred, the researcher reviewed the 
multiple themes, combining and reducing them into five themes (major categories). The list of 
themes is provided in Table 6, along with the number of occurrences of each of the categories 
across participants. 

Table 6 


Frequency of Themes (Number of Times the Category was Referred to or Mentioned by Each 
Participant) 


Major 

Theme 

Subcategory 

PI 

P2 

P3 

P4 

Total 

Frequency 

Family Life 

Two parent home 

31 

16 

14 

21 

82 


Siblings 

5 

9 

5 

6 

25 


Grandparent influence 

0 

0 

6 

4 

10 

Church 

Church attendance 

15 

5 

3 

3 

26 

Involvement 

Sunday school 

4 

0 

3 

0 

7 


Bible reference 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Christ/God reference 

2 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Mentors/Role 

Coaches 

9 

0 

5 

0 

14 

Models 

Teachers 

5 

1 

0 

6 

12 


Parents 

4 

0 

7 

6 

17 


Dad 

26 

6 

6 

8 

46 


Mom 

1 

10 

1 

7 

19 


Siblings 

5 

9 

5 

6 

25 


Extended Family 

0 

0 

6 

4 

10 


Others 

6 

1 

23 

7 

37 

Accountability 

Responsibilities 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Expectations 

4 

2 

2 

3 

11 

Group 

Clubs 

2 

0 

2 

1 

5 

Activities 

Sports Teams 

2 

0 

2 

2 

6 
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Occurrences reflect the number of times that the particular subcategory was referred to or 
mentioned. For example, if a participant mentioned his/her dad, that was counted as one 
occurrence. Every time the dad was referred to, with “he” or “him”, they were also counted and 
included as an occurrence. This was chosen as a more reliable method to account for 
occurrences, eliminating the need to determine if the reference was for the same thought or 
account. 

Three of the themes (family life, mentors/role models, and group activities) were 
considered ordinary themes, which, according to Creswell (2015), are themes “that a researcher 
might expect to find” (p. 249). They were ordinary themes, as they were uncovered in review of 
literature. Van der Veek, Van der Leij, and Scholte (2011) concluded from a study conducted on 
49 adults, that parental behavior can have a long tenn influence on the core beliefs of an adult. 
Brown and Trevino (2014) asserted that individuals “learn what to do and how to behave largely 
by observing and emulating role models” (p. 588). And, Madsen (2006) discovered, in a study 
of ten women university presidents, that “other than their own parents, influential individuals 
during childhood included predominantly women elementary school teachers, aunts, and 
grandmothers” (p. 1). Sports participation, according to Tumnridge, Cote, and Hancock (2014) 
is linked with the development of leadership skills. Sports participation is considered a type of 
group participation. Two of the themes (church involvement and accountability) were 
unexpected themes, which, according to Creswell (2015), are themes “that are surprises and not 
expected to surface during a study” (p. 248). The two unexpected themes were not uncovered in 
the review of literature. 
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360 Degree Assessments 

The 360 degree assessment statement scores were also analyzed. The researcher charted 
the highest and lowest scores from each participant to identify any possible common themes. 
The highest score commonalities are provided in Table 7. The highest scores reflect kindness, 
empathy, respect, appreciation, and humility. 

Table 7 


Highest Scoring Statements 


Statement 

PI 

P2 

P3 

P4 

Does not embarrass people or punish them in front 
of others 

3.67 


4.0 

4.0 

Shows kindness and empathy toward others 

3.56 

3.67 

4.0 

4.0 

Treats people with respect (i.e., like they are 
important people) 

3.67 

3.50 

4.0 


Gives appreciation to others 

3.56 

3.50 


4.0 

Gives the credit to those who deserve it 


3.67 

4.0 

4.0 

Displays humility (not arrogant, is approachable, 
authentic) 


3.50 

4.0 

4.0 


Scoring: 

0.0-2.3 

Urgent Problem Area 

2.4-2.7 

Potential Problem Area 

2.8-3.1 

Good Shape 

3.2-4.0 

Excellent Shape 


The lowest scoring statements for each participant are provided in Table 8. An asterisk is 
next to statements indicating that three of the four participants share the statement as one of 
his/her lowest scoring. 
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Table 8 


Lowest Scoring Statements for Each Participant 


Participant 

Lowest Scoring Statements 

PI 

• Holds people accountable for meeting the standards set* 

• Meets the legitimate needs (as opposed to wants) of others 

• Is actively involved in the development of subordinates* 

• Makes clear to subordinates what is expected on the job 

• Confronts people with problems/situations as they arise* 

P2 

• Is a fair and consistent leader and leads by example 

• Sets high goals for self, subordinates, and department 

• Is able to forgive mistakes and not hold grudges 

• Is sensitive to the implications of their decisions on other departments 

• Shows patience and self-control with others 

P3 

• Confronts people with problems/situations as they arise* 

• Is actively involved in the development of subordinates* 

• Sets high goals for self, subordinates, and department 

• Holds people accountable for meeting the standards set* 

• Is sensitive to the implications of their decisions on other departments 

• Meets the legitimate needs (as opposed to wants) of others 

• Gives positive feedback to subordinates when appropriate 

• Makes clear to subordinates what is expected on the job 

P4 

• Spends time walking floor and stays close to subordinate activity 

• Is able to forgive mistakes and not hold grudges 

• Is actively involved in the development of subordinates* 

• Shows patience and self-control with others 

• Holds people accountable for meeting the standards set* 

• Confronts people with problems/situations as they arise* 

• Has the technical skills necessary to do the job 

• Is not an over controlling or over domineering person 
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The lowest score commonalities are provided in Table 9. The lowest scores for three of the four 
participants reflect that, compared to the rest of the statements, accountability, development of 
subordinates, and confronting people with problems, were the lowest scoring areas, with one 
participant (PI) receiving a “potential problem area” score on “holds people accountable for 
meeting the standards met”. P2’s lowest scoring statements were different from the other three, 
therefore, are not represented on the table with the common scoring statements. Her lowest 
scoring statements referenced fairness and consistency, setting high goals, and forgiving 
mistakes. 


Table 9 


Lowest Common Scoring Statements 


Statement 

PI 

P2 

P3 

P4 

Holds people accountable for meeting the standards 
met 

2.67 


3.14 

3.88 

Is actively involved in the development of 
subordinates 

2.89 


3.14 

3.75 

Confronts people with problems/situations as they 
arise 

2.89 


3.0 

3.88 


Scoring: 

0.0 to 2.3 

Urgent Problem Area 


1.4-2.7 

Potential Problem Area 


2.8-3.1 

Good Shape 


3.2-4.0 

Excellent Shape 


Family Life 

Family life, a main category, identified specific characteristics of the home environment. 
A commonality among participants was a childhood home life with both a mother and father, 
although P2 mentioned that her father was in the Army and was physically gone quite a bit and 
wasn’t really involved in her early childhood. All four participants had at least two siblings, 
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with one participant being one of seven children. Two participants mentioned a grandparent as 
being part of their early childhood family life. P3, when asked about significant people who had 
influenced his leadership behaviors, mentioned his grandfather, saying, “My grandfather was 

very much... he was a very strong Christian man.I have a feeling it’s because of his prayers 

that I’m where I am today”. 

While, the four participants are products of a home with both a mother and father, it does 
not necessarily mean they are healthy and happy, as Bowlby (1998) asserts. However, as 
Popper, Mayseless, & Castelnovo (2000) found, secure attachment is associated with empathy 
and emotional investment in one’s followers. Since, according to Olesia et al (2014), servant 
leadership descriptors typically include service and humility, which requires empathy, one might 
find that secure attachment may be linked to the demonstration of the participants’ servant 
leadership behaviors. 

Church Involvement 

A commonality among all four participants is the perception that church involvement 
influenced their leadership behaviors. This theme evolved, overwhelmingly, even though an 
interview question did not specifically ask about church influence. Participants mentioned 
church (26 times, four participants), Sunday school (seven times, two participants) the Bible (one 
time, one participant), and Christ/Jesus/God/Lord (three times, two participants). While the 
researcher did not uncover church involvement as a theme in the review of literature, a possible 
li nk may be between the principles taught through church involvement and the behaviors of 
servant leadership in that they reflect the character of an individual. According to Shields 
(2011), “when we focus on the character of the learner, rather than the contents of learning, we 
address what’s likely to be sustained through time and circumstances” (p. 49). 
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P1 shared, “The number one thing I think that influenced me is that my parents were 
consistently church going people. My dad was a church leader. He was a Deacon, Sunday 
School Teacher”. He added, when later asked about school influence, “My Sunday school 
classes in church probably had more of an influence on that than regular elementary school”. 
Speaking specifically to servant leadership, PI shared, “I think most of my involvement that 
contributed to servant leadership though, really, was in church. We were really involved in 
church”. And, the father of PI, when asked to share thoughts on what might have influenced his 
son’s leadership behaviors, mentioned church five times, the Bible one time, and Lord three 
times. He shared, 

He (P1) was raised in the church.... He was involved in church all the time... .One of the 
things we did once a week was have a family devotion. We would read the Bible and 
pray together... .We’d go to church together. We never missed church. We have seven 
kids and ever since they were small I brought them up in the church. 

P2, when asked about sports participation, shared, 

I didn’t really participate in sports, but I was very involved in children’s church and I 
babysat in the nursery and I led children’s church for years and years and years. I think I 
really wasn’t in sports per se as was more socially engaged in the church activities. 
Church camp, things like that. 

P3, when asked to share infonnation about his family situation and early experiences that may 
have impacted his leadership behaviors, said, “We were raised in the church growing up, though 
that wasn’t a big part of my life until I really got into high school”. He shared that Mr. Bill 
Turner, author of A Journey Toward Servant Leadership (2000), and referenced in the 
researcher’s review of literature, was his Sunday school teacher and the father of one of the 
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friends who he group up with. P3 added, “I didn’t really know who he was. He was the father of 
one of my friends”. P4 shared that she was involved in the Catholic Church. She went to 
Catholic school and shared that she was “very involved in extracurricular activities associated 
with the church”. She added, 

My parents were very heavily involved with the church. My dad was a lector and a 
Eucharistic minister. My mom was also a Eucharistic minister. She also taught CCD, 
which were the confirmation or the religion classes in the evening. 

The researcher found, since some consider servant leadership as a Christian concept, the 
fact that all four participants spoke of church involvement may suggest that church involvement, 
including exposure to the Bible, may be an early influencer of servant leadership behaviors. 
Hunter (1998) submits that First Corinthians, chapter thirteen in the New Testament in the Bible 
describes the behaviors of a servant leader. And the research conducted by Naylor (2010), 
exploring the influence of the books we read and stories we are exposed to as children, found 
that the stories from childhood impact our adult lives. The stories of the Bible, such as those 
reflected in the story of the washing of the disciples’ feet, demonstrate the actions of a servant 
leader. Based on findings in the literature review indirectly related to church involvement, one 
might conclude that church involvement for all four participants was an early childhood 
influencer of their servant leadership behaviors. 

Mentors/Role Models 

The researcher found the influence of mentors and role models is supported in the review 
of literature. The social learning theory, according to Brown and Trevino (2014) “posits that 
individuals leam what to do and how to behave largely by observing and emulating role models” 
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(p. 588). And, Brown and Trevino (2014) submit that “according to social learning theory, role 
models facilitate the acquisition of moral and other types of behavior” (p. 587). The researcher 
found that within the category, Mentors/Role Models, participants mentioned coaches (14 times, 
two participants), teachers (12 times, three participants), parents (17 times, three participants), 
Dad (46 times, four participants), Mom (19 times, four participants), siblings (25 times, four 
participants), extended family (10 times, two participants), and others (37 times, four 
participants). All four participants mentioned family members (mother, father, siblings) when 
sharing their childhood experiences. While the occurrences weren’t direct references to family 
members as mentors or role models, all references to family members were counted. Tim Bower 
(2004) asserts that an individual’s family past may provide insight into how one may act in the 
workplace. Therefore, we may find that family members were role models or mentors, simply by 
being part of one’s life. 

Coaches. The researcher found in the review of literature, according to Wright and Cote' 
(2003), “receiving feedback, acknowledgment, support, cognitive engagement, mature 
conversations with adults and physical encounters with older peers are important social 
influences” (p.l). The interaction with coaches, via participation in sports, points to the potential 
influence of coaches on servant leadership behaviors. PI mentioned that he had good coaches 
when he was asked how sport related experiences influenced his leadership behaviors. He spoke 
about one particular coach, a baseball coach, who, “really showed a lot of confidence in me and I 
think more confidence than I really deserved. He would always encourage me and when I was 
struggling he would always make it a point to talk to me”. After getting in trouble in history 
class, P1 shared the coach told him how disappointed he was in him, which influenced him to go 
to the teacher and apologize. The teacher respected the fact that he apologized and it caused a 
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transition in that class that year. He added that the coach “took the time to sit down with me and 
say, ‘Look, hey, you’re better than this’. He had a great influence on me”. 

Teachers. Three participants spoke of teachers when sharing potential influencers in their 
life. P2, when speaking about significant people who influenced her leadership behaviors, 
shared how she recalled teachers taking interest in her. P1 shared an interesting story of a 4 th 
grade teacher, who, by her negative treatment of him, influenced his behaviors. The teacher put 
him on the spot, pointing out the difficulty he, as a Hispanic person, had pronouncing a certain 
word. He shared that he told himself that it would never happen to him again, that he would 
learn to do it the right way. 

Parents. Three participants mentioned their parents collectively, with four also 
specifically mentioning their father, and four mentioning their mother. The researcher found in 
the literature review, according to Sheffield, Waller, Emanuelli, Murray and Meyer (2006), that 
there is a relationship between the core beliefs of an adult and their reported parents’ behaviors. 
PI shared 

My family didn’t drink, they weren’t on drugs, there was no alcohol or drugs or anything 
related like that in my background, in my family’s background, my immediate family. 

My parents were very Christian people and they set the standard. Not perfect, but very 
honest and open. I think that had a lot to do with it. 

The father of PI, in his interview, shared that he tried to bring up his children the “right way”. 

He added, “I’m not bragging but I made sure that they can’t point a finger at me”. P3 also spoke 
of his parents, sharing, “My parents were both hard working. They believed in studying hard”. 
While P4 did not share any specific examples of role models, when asked about the influence of 
people on her leadership behaviors, she mentioned her parents, who, as she described, “were 
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very involved in extracurricular activities associated with the church”. P4 shared that her 
personality was more like her father’s when she was younger but is becoming more like her 
mother as she gets older, describing , “as far as just being more outgoing and more willing to 
speak up for things”. 

Siblings. All four participants mentioned siblings in the interview. Two elaborated on 
their siblings, giving specific examples of potential influence. P2 spoke of her brother as an 
influence, explaining, “My brother actually was in the restaurant business early and taught me 
things about how to treat people, how to tip”. P4 spoke of her brothers as being an influence. 
While she said she couldn’t specifically point to any specific behaviors with them or specific 
parts of the relationships with them, she said, “I think those relationships helped me become the 
person I am”. 

Extended Family. Two participants mentioned a grandparent in their interviews, as they 
shared information about their childhoods. P3 shared how his grandfather, a very strong 
Christian, with his prayers, had a lot of influence on “where I am today”. The grandmother of 
P4 moved in with the family for a while, until she passed away several years later. 

Others. PI, when asked if he found any themes as he shared during the interview, 
shared that a man at his church really influenced him. PI shared, 

“My dad and I had a decent relationship but my dad put a lot of pressure on me 
sometimes and sometimes it seemed unfair. Sometimes I felt like I let my dad down. 

This man pulled me aside one day and he said ‘Look I’m going to give you some tips’. 

He saw I was very frustrated during an event. He told me that I need to look at a situation 
and anticipate what is needed. He told me, ‘Don’t wait to be asked; don’t wait to do it. If 
you know your dad needs something just stay ahead of him’. 
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PI added that was the greatest advice. He shared that it is something that has always stuck with 
him, explaining, 

.. .to look at situations and anticipate needs rather than wait until the need was present... 
being proactive. I think that really had an effect on how I solve things. It really helped 
my relationship with my father. It really made an impact on me because when I started 
doing it I saw the impact it had. 

P3, when asked about his childhood experiences, said, 

I think growing up here in Columbus, and the culture here, my father’s work, my 
neighbors’ fathers, I saw the kind of work ethic, the servant leadership that was displayed 
through modeling of that. I had Mr. Turner as my Sunday school teacher and I didn’t 
really know he was really who he was. 

P3 later in the interview spoke about the influence Mr. Turner had on him, later in youth, when 
he was high school age. He shared, 

I can remember, and I’ve talked about this before, when he did the washing of the 
feet.. .He had a bowl and the he gave us a piece of towel and said, ‘You’re now a member 
of the order of the towel. You’ll always remember this. This is a way you are to go 
about serving others. You take that towel with you wherever you go’. I think about that 
when I come in the hospital. I’ve got my towel with me. I’m here to serve. 

When the brother of P3 was asked for his thoughts on the story of Bill Turner’s influence on P3, 
he shared that Bill Turner was a very kind and giving person, always with a smile on his face, 
and not pretentious at all. P3’s brother shared he couldn’t say that the experiences P3 shared had 
a fonnative effect on him as well. He shared that his experiences growing up were different 
from his brother, who went into the ministry. He said his biggest influence was his mother. 
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Their dad was a physician and was always working so he went to his mother with problems. He 
added, “Mom was a kind and sweet lady”. 

Clearly, from the interviews, coaches, teachers, dads, moms, siblings, extended family 
members, and others, to varying degrees, as perceived by the participants, had an influence on 
their servant leadership behaviors. As Adler (2008) shared in her writings, I am my mother’s 
daughter: Early developmental influences on leadership, that “perhaps one of the most powerful 
early influences on future leadership success is embedded in the personal stories and behavior of 
those we love the most” (p.7). Adler (2008) shared that her courage, inspiration, and values 
come from her mom’s stories and behaviors, shaped by her experiences as a Holocaust survivor. 
Since transformational leadership and servant leadership share some characteristics (Table 3), the 
findings provide some insight into the role various individuals may have, directly and indirectly, 
in predisposing a person to become a transformational or servant leader. 

Accountability 

All four participants spoke of accountability as they were growing up, communicated and 
experienced in different ways, such as being given responsibilities and experiencing 
expectations. Participants referenced responsibilities (6 times, one participant), and expectations 
(11 times, four participants). 

P1, when asked to share his family situation at the beginning of the interview shared how 
his father had a leadership role in the church and often called on PI to help him and even later, as 
a teenager, he was a substitute Sunday school teacher. The most touching responsibility P1 
shared was as caregiver for his younger brother, who, while riding his bike with PI was hit by a 
truck. The brother suffered severe brain damage and P1 shared, “A lot of times I was that 
primary caregiver for him when my parents had to go out or had other responsibilities”. He 
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added, “I spent a lot of time with him, helping him out. I think that’s one of the reasons I’m 
involved in healthcare”. Several times throughout the interview, Pi referenced the 
responsibilities and expectations he experienced, many involving an expectation of serving 
others. He shared, “The whole family was involved in what the church was doing so we learned 
from a very young age to serve”. When sharing how his father always relied on him, PI said, “I 
don’t want to say he forced me, but was a great influence in pushing me in that direction to help 
him when he wasn’t around, to leave me in charge of that type of thing”. Pi’s father was self- 
employed and owned a gas station and then a tire store. PI recalled how he was with his father a 
lot and shared, “He taught me a lot. I was his right hand type of person”. 

Even when PI was asked about childhood sports related experiences, responsibilities and 
expectations came up. He shared, 

I had to make my own practices, so I had to get on my bike, leave the house in time to 
ride all the way to the park to get there. I had to make sure I had my equipment and stuff 
like that”. 

When PI was asked at the end of the interview if he recognized a theme, he said, 

“It’s always to serve and do the right thing. You’re never too big to serve... .My dad 
showed me that the leader is the hardest worker”. PI added, “The Bible has a scripture that says, 
‘Whatever your hand llndeth to do, do it with all your might’. Speaking further, referencing 
responsibility, P1 shared, 

As being raised with my brother in the condition that he was, from a very young age, I 
learned that there is.... He was total care. You had to take care of him. You’re never too 
big to clean a mess. You’re never too good to help somebody that’s in need. My dad did 
teach me that. 
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P2, whose father was in the military, when asked about her parental influence, also referenced 
having responsibilities and expectations. The following excerpts further support this experience: 
You had to be on time... You had to be dependable... We had chores... We had 
expectations.. .My mother as a leader... she had a lot of high expectations for us and 
always pushed us a little bit more, a little harder. You did great but you could have done 
a little better. 

P3, while not directly mentioning the words accountability and expectations, spoke of 
“hard working.. .studying hard.. .work ethic” during the interview. And P4, when asked if she 
noticed any themes, one that she identified was expectations, saying, 

One would be high expectations from the people around me. I think the expectations at 
school were high. I think that the expectations from my parents were high. I really, 
really didn’t want to let any of these people down... .1 have high expectations for myself. 
I also now have high expectations for other people, which is sometimes good, and 
sometimes not good. 

P4’s father, when asked for his thoughts on what P4 shared regarding expectations, stated, “Yes, 
I think we communicated to all four children, when younger, we would expect them to succeed 
to the level of their capability”. 

Accountability, like church involvement, is an unexpected theme that was not uncovered 
in the review of literature. All four participants shared that there were expectations of them at a 
young age, with P1 having a great deal of responsibility, caring for his brother and serving as the 
right hand person for his father’s business. Bower (2004) asserts that an individual’s family past 
may provide insight into how one may act in the workplace. He submits that past family 
dynamics may influence workplace reenactment/behaviors. He asserts that the workplace 
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reenactment for assuming adult responsibilities as a child is being overly responsible for others 
or being a workaholic. While the results from the assessment of PI, for example, don’t point to 
being a workaholic, servant leadership is characterized by focus on meeting the needs of others 
versus being self- centered. Having expectations and responsibilities at a young age, then, may 
contribute to influencing one to be focused more on others versus self. 

Group Activities 

Three of the four participants mentioned involvement as a member of a club or team. 
Within the category, group activities, participants mentioned clubs (five times, three 
participants), and sports teams (six times, three participants). PI discussed involvement in Royal 
Rangers, an organization similar to Boy Scouts, as well as playing on a baseball team. P2 shared 
that she was not involved in sports but was engaged in church activities. When asked how 
childhood experiences influenced his leadership behaviors, P3 shared that he was on the tennis 
team in high school, saying, “That was my identity and I think that kept me out of a lot of 
trouble”. He was also involved in Fellowship of Christian Athletes, sharing, “I think that had a 
lot to do with me and my style of leadership too. Just learning about Jesus Christ and how he led 
and me so admiring him and worshiping him”. While P4 shared that she tried out for a lot of 
different sports, made the cheerleading team and found that wasn’t for her, she decided to be a 
basketball player, sharing, “Although it wasn’t the greatest fit, I think the thing about the 
basketball team, which I really liked, was the practices and the friends, and the comradery about 
the basketball team. She also was in scouting for several years, a Brownie and then a Girl Scout. 
She was also president of the library club at the Catholic school she attended. P4’s father shared 
that he and P4’s mother supported P4 in joining clubs, Brownies, and activities “where they were 
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serving others in a beneficial way”. He added that P4 went to a school “where they encouraged 
others to serve”. 

Involvement in group activities, according to three of the participants, in their perception, 
influenced their demonstration of servant leadership behaviors. This is supported in the review 
of literature, although not directly linked to the demonstration of servant leadership behaviors but 
on a broader scale, an influence of behaviors. In-depth interviews conducted by Wright and 
Cote' (2003) with six leader athletes who were engaged in athletics from an early age, found that 
“receiving feedback, acknowledgement, support, cognitive engagement, mature conversations 
with adults, and physical encounters with older peers are important social influences” (p.l). 

And, Turnnridge, Cote, and Hancock (2014) link the development of leadership skills with 
participation in sports. Therefore, one might consider that participation in sports or other group 
activities may influence the development of servant leadership behaviors. 

Summary 

Chapter IV reviewed the results of the study and five major themes were presented. Two 
of the themes (church involvement and accountability) were unexpected themes and three 
(family life, mentors/role models, and group activities) were ordinary themes, based on the 
review of literature. All four participants are products of a home with a mother and father. 

When asked about their perceptions of how specific childhood experiences influenced their 
servant leadership behaviors, all four mentioned involvement in church in one or more forms. 

All four mentioned mentors, whether it was their coach, teacher, parent, sibling, extended family 
member, or other individual. All four participants had expectations or responsibilities as a child. 
Three of the four mentioned their membership of a group, such as a club or sports team. An 
overwhelming theme was church involvement. This was mentioned several times throughout the 
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interview by every participant, without a single question in the interview prompting the 
participant to address how church involvement, in their perception, influenced their 
demonstration of servant leadership behaviors. The researcher found that the perceptions shared 
by the participants are mostly consistent with the review of literature. As the literature supports, 
there are many potential influencers in a child’s life that may impact their behaviors as an adult. 
Thus, many possible childhood influencers may influence the development of servant leadership 
behaviors. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The overriding purpose of this study was to discover if and how early childhood 
experiences influence leadership behaviors, specifically servant leadership behaviors. The 
researcher chose to study the influence of childhood experiences on servant leadership behaviors 
because of experience as a leadership development facilitator and consultant, personally 
witnessing adults participating in traditional leadership development sessions, modules, and 
training, yet going back to their job, without changing behaviors. And, there seems to be little 
management research and literature on the importance of early influences on leadership styles 
(Hartman, 2001), so, by exploring the impact that childhood influences have on demonstrated 
servant leadership behaviors, one might find that there is a benefit to starting leadership 
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development early in an individual’s life. The findings can be used to help parents, schools, 
churches, organizations, and communities develop models to encourage the growth of servant 
leaders. Additionally the study informs the research on leadership development, adding to the 
current research and literature, allowing for better understanding of how leadership behaviors are 
learned and/or influenced. This information can also impact how we select, interview, and 
develop leaders or potential leaders. Two questions guided the research throughout this study. 
Research Question 1: What are participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences 
have influenced their servant leadership behaviors? 

Research Question 2: What similarities and differences can be found related to childhood 
experiences influencing servant leadership behaviors among all of the participants? 

The researcher used a narrative research design for this study. Exploration, or learning, 
occurred through the stories told by purposefully selected individuals, along with other field 
texts, such as stories about the individuals from other family members. The stories were then 
analyzed for themes. Findings were validated by triangulation, consisting of corroboration from 
various sources: a 360 degree instrument, a self-assessment, in depth interviews of individuals, 
and interviews of family members. 

First, thirty-seven managers/directors, who participated in The Servant book discussion at 
the researchers’ previous place of employment, were identified as potential participants. Eight of 
the thirty-seven agreed to participate in a 360 degree assessment process, using the Feadership 
Skills Inventory (Hunter, 2004, p.216) developed by James C. Hunter, which measured their 
demonstration of eight servant leadership behaviors: patience, humility, kindness, commitment, 
honesty, forgiveness, selflessness, and respectfulness. Out of the original eight participants, four 
were selected to interview, based on results of their 360 degree assessment; two with the highest 
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overall average scores and two with the lowest were selected. All four were interviewed, using 
the prepared interview questions (Appendix E), which explored the perceived influences of their 
childhood experiences on their servant leadership behaviors. The potential childhood influencers 
(parents, childhood activities, character education programs, children’s literature, and sports) 
uncovered in the review of literature influenced the interview questions posed to the participants. 
Additionally, a family member of three of the four participants was interviewed regarding the 
information shared by the participant in their interview. 

Analysis of Research Findings 

Research Question 1: What are participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences 
have influenced their servant leadership behaviors? 

Research Question 2: What similarities and differences can be found related to childhood 
experiences influencing servant leadership behaviors among all of the participants? 

Data from the interviews were analyzed and revealed themes and subcategories capturing 
the participants’ perceptions of how specific childhood experiences influenced their servant 
leadership behaviors, as well as commonalities and differences among participants’ perceptions. 
The five major themes and subcategories are captured in Table 10. 

Table 10 


Major Themes and Subcategories 


Major 

Theme 

Subcategory 

Family Life 

Two parent home 
Siblings 

Grandparent influence 
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Church 

Involvement 

Church attendance 
Sunday school 

Bible reference 
Christ/God reference 

Mentors/Role 

Models 

Coaches 

Teachers 

Parents 

Dad 

Mom 

Siblings 

Extended Family 

Others 

Accountability 

Responsibilities 

Expectations 

Group 

Activities 

Clubs 

Sports Teams 


The perceptions of how specific childhood experiences influenced the servant leadership 
behaviors of the four leaders were collected through interviews. Five major themes and nineteen 
subcategories emerged: family life, church involvement, mentors/role models, accountability, 
and group activities. Two of the themes (church involvement and accountability) were 
unexpected themes and three (family life, mentors/role models, and group activities) were 
ordinary themes, based on the review of literature. 

All four participants are products of a home with a mother and father and mentioned their 
parents several times throughout the interview. One participant’s father was in the military and 
was gone quite a bit. None of the participants were an only child and all four mentioned one or 
more siblings in the interview. Two participants mentioned a grandparent. 

When asked about their perceptions of how specific childhood experiences influenced 
their servant leadership behaviors, all four mentioned involvement in church in one or more 
forms. This was an overwhelming theme, without a single question in the interview prompting 
the participants to address how church involvement, in their perception, influenced their 
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demonstration of servant leadership behaviors. All four participants mentioned church 
attendance, with one participant mentioning it much more than the other three. Two participants 
mentioned Sunday school. One participant mentioned the Bible, specifically referencing a 
Scripture. That participant’s father, in a separate interview, confirmed the influence of being 
raised in the church. 

All four mentioned someone, even though they didn’t refer to them as a mentor or role 
model, who influenced their servant leadership behaviors, whether it was a coach, teacher, 
parent, sibling, extended family member, or another individual. Two participants mentioned a 
coach. Three participants mentioned a teacher. Three mentioned parents collectively, while all 
four mentioned their fathers and all four mentioned their mothers. One participant in particular 
mentioned her mother more than the others. This participant is also the same one whose father 
was in the military and was gone quite a bit. All four mentioned their sibling(s) while two 
mentioned an extended family member. All four mentioned another individual, with one 
participant mentioning an individual much more than the others. 

All four participants mentioned responsibilities or expectations as a child yet experienced 
them in different ways. One participant in particular felt quite a bit of responsibility for a family 
member along with expressed expectations in other ways. The other three mentioned having 
expectations specifically communicated to them. 

Three of the four mentioned their membership and involvement in a group, such as a club 
or sports team. Three participants mentioned club membership while the same three mentioned 
being a member of a sports team. 
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The 360 assessment statement scores were also analyzed. The researcher charted the 
highest and lowest scores from each participant to identify any possible common themes and 
found that the highest scores reflect kindness, empathy, respect, appreciation, and humility. 

The lowest scores reflect accountability, development of subordinates, and confronting people 
with problems 

Discussion of Research Findings 

Overall, the researcher found that the perceptions reflected in the five themes of family 
life, church involvement, mentors/role models, accountability, and group activities, shared by the 
participants, are mostly consistent with the review of literature, with similarities as well as some 
gaps. As the literature supports, there are many potential influencers in a child’s life that may 
impact their behaviors as an adult. Thus, many possible childhood experiences may influence 
the development of servant leadership behaviors. 

Several studies related to parental influence support and represent a similarity with this 
study’s findings that earlier life experiences and parental behavior may contribute to core 
beliefs/values of an adult and possibly emergence in leadership roles or future emergence in 
leadership roles. Avolio, Rotundo, and Walumbwa (2009), as part of an on-going longitudinal 
study (Minnesota Twin Family Study) conducted a qualitative style study of one- hundred- nine 
pairs of identical twins and eighty- seven pairs of fraternal twins and found that earlier life 
experiences may contribute to explaining future emergence in leadership roles. And, Van der 
Veek, Van der Leij, Van der Leij, and Scholte (2011) investigated whether parental behavior can 
have long term influences on children’s brains and mental developments utilizing MRI scanning 
and questionnaires. They found that parental behavior can have long term influence on the core 
beliefs of an adult. Finally, Adler (2008), in a qualitative biographical case personal history, 
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examined early developmental influences on leadership and shared that her courage, values, and 
inspiration came from her mother. 

Another study by Popper, Mayseless, and Castelnovo (2000) studied eighty-five males, 
with a mean age of 20, from three platoons of cadets participating in an officers’ course in a 
border guard unit, and found that certain types of leadership, those which involve empathy and 
emotional investment in one’s followers, are expected to be associated with secure attachment. 
While the study does not specifically reflect a focus on servant leadership, empathy and 
emotional investment in one’s followers are consistent with the eight servant leadership 
behaviors assessed in the researcher’s study. 

Hartman and Harris (2001) utilizing a leadership behavior description questionnaire, 
conducted a quantitative study of one hundred ninety-five students (one hundred twenty man and 
seventy-five women) from two large universities in the southern United States and found that 
early influence was important and that some gender -related differences were operating. The 
four participants in the researchers’ study included two males and two females, so gender did not 
appear to be an issue in the emergence of servant leadership behaviors. However, gender aside, 
Hartman and Harris also found that early influence was important in shaping the leadership 
process, which does represent consistency with the researcher’s findings. 

While church involvement was not found to be a theme in the review of literature, the 
researcher believes a link may exist between the principles taught through church involvement 
and the behaviors of servant leadership in that they reflect the character of an individual. 
Character Education as a possible influencer in the development of servant leadership behaviors 
was uncovered in the review of literature. And, the values of justice, fairness, responsibility and 
caring, as mentioned by Schwartz et al (n.d.) are consistent with the values demonstrated by a 
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servant leader and are consistent with stories about Jesus’ life shared in the Bible . Also, Naylor 
(2010), through a narrative inquiry, non-structured singe interview with a known subject, 
explored whether the books we read and the stories we were exposed to as children influence the 
professional adult we become. Naylor identified links between the adult professional self and the 
characters in the tales which were read as children. All four participants in the researcher’s study 
mentioned church attendance and were likely exposed to Biblical stories as children, which 
reflect behaviors consistent with servant leadership. Servant leader behaviors are reflected in the 
Bible as “Love is patient and kind; love does not envy or boast; it is not arrogant or rude. It does 
not insist on its own way; it is not irritable or resentful; it does not rejoice at wrongdoing, but 
rejoices with the truth” (1 Corinthians 13:4-6, King James Bible). These are consistent with the 
behaviors (patience, kindness, humility, forgiveness, respectfulness, selflessness, commitment, 
and honesty) assessed in the researcher’s study. 

While this is an expected theme, studies specifically related to “mentors” were not 
uncovered by the researcher. It is consistent, however, with studies (Brown and Trevino, 2014; 
Wright and Cote, 2003) which support the idea that we leam how to behave by interacting with 
and observing coaches, parents, and even peers, which may be considered role models. And, 
Bandura’s (2013) famous study, the Bobo Doll experiment, indicated that experiences that 
children have, or even observe, can influence their behaviors. 

Two studies uncovered by the researcher related to sports influence and explored the 
impact of sports participation on leadership skills and styles. While the studies are not similar to 
the researcher’s study in that did not assess servant leadership behaviors, they point to the 
possibility that interaction with coaches may be just as important as the actual physical sports 
participation and are also li nk ed to the mentor/role model theme. The findings in the 
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researcher’s study confirm that group activities, including sports involvement, and mentors/role 
models were themes in developing servant leadership behaviors, thus suggesting consistency. 

In the first study, Williams, Roberts, and Bosselman (2011) using a qualitative 
phenomenological design, explored the impact of youth sports on the development of 
interpersonal leadership skills that prepare managers to adapt to change. They studied twenty 
managers living in North Carolina who participated in youth sports for three to five years and 
who managed an organization for three to five years and found that managers with a sports 
background in youth learned interpersonal skills that allow them to accept change easily. Again, 
while the study did not assess servant leadership behaviors, interpersonal skills are reflected in 
servant leadership behaviors. 

Williams (2012), in a second study, examined the impact of low and high youth 
participation in sports on leadership styles in the hospitality industry. Williams, using a 
quantitative chi-square test and logistic regression analysis, studied one hundred seventy students 
from Iowa State and DePaul University and found a significant difference between low and high 
youth sports participation in regards to effective leadership styles. Again, this suggests 
consistency with the researcher’s findings in that high participation in sports may also be linked 
to high exposure to mentors/role models. 

A consistent gap identified by the researcher exists in the definition of leadership used in 
prior studies. Most studies approach leadership as a position versus the possession of effective 
behaviors that leaders possess and demonstrate. The researcher’s study focused on servant 
leadership behaviors, versus those related to title or position, and found that early childhood 
experiences are perceived as influential in the development of servant leadership behaviors. 
However, even with the gap in definition of leadership, there is consistency with the researcher’s 
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study as Goertzel and Goertzel (1962) found that early childhood experiences are important 
influencers. They studied, by reading books about them, over four hundred, of what they 
considered eminent people of the twentieth century. These individuals were considered eminent 
based on the number of books written about them. The eminent individuals included people like 
Hitler, who was a leader with position but definitely did not demonstrate servant leadership 
behaviors. Goertzel and Goertzel found some themes surfaced. Many of them as children 
demonstrated superior ability in reasoning, recognizing, relationships, reading, original thinking, 
curiosity, and working independently. These themes also support the gap and difference in 
behaviors of servant leadership versus behaviors that may be desired in other leadership styles. 

Conclusions 

The findings from this study led the researcher to draw a number of conclusions 
pertaining to the research questions. 

The researcher concluded that childhood may be an opportune time to influence the 
development of servant leadership behaviors. This is not to say it is the only time but the fact that 
all four participants’ perceptions of how their childhood experiences influenced the development 
of their servant leadership behaviors are consistent with the review of literature supporting the 
importance of early influencers, leads one to believe that it may be a crucial time. It is also 
consistent with the experiences the researcher has had in leadership development efforts, 
attempting to change behaviors of adults through traditional leadership development methods. 
Since changing behaviors in adulthood can prove difficult, efforts to instill these behaviors in 
childhood may be more effective. 

The researcher also concluded that church involvement was a strong influencer of the 
development of servant leadership behaviors in the subjects in this study. A commonality among 
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all four participants was the perception that church involvement, whether it was attending church 
and/or Sunday school, exposure to the Bible, or exposure to Christ/God, influenced their 
leadership behaviors. This theme evolved, overwhelmingly, even though there was no interview 
question about church influence. This also represents a possible gap in existing research. While 
church attendance was not uncovered in the review of literature, there may be a link to role 
models/mentors through involvement in church activities, and even stories in the Bible. 

The researcher also concluded that parents and other role models were very influential for 
these leaders. All four participants mentioned role models, whether it was a coach, teacher, 
parent, sibling, extended family member, or another person who was involved in their lives in an 
influential way. The theme is also woven in the other four themes (family life, church 
involvement, group activities, and accountability) in that people served as role models, as the 
participants shared stories related to those themes. 

In summary, the researcher concluded that role models in a child’s early life are very 
influential in the development of servant leadership behaviors. Every theme (family life, church 
involvement, mentors/role models, accountability, and group activities) in this study points to an 
individual or individuals who were an influence. Parents, coaches, teachers, siblings, and 
extended family members are all represented in the themes that emerged in the researcher’s 
study. Exposure to these role models may be through school, sports, church, or other activities. 
Even stories of role models, as in the Bible, are ways children may be exposed to servant 
leadership behaviors. The researcher believes that even negative experiences can influence the 
development of servant leadership behaviors if a role model is able to model a positive or 
alternative behavior. The participants in the study had parents who set the standard and 
demonstrated servant leadership behaviors and/or exposed them to role models. A statement 
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made by the father of one of the participants summed up the importance of effective role 
modeling when he said, “I’m not bragging but I made sure that they can’t point a linger at me”. 

Characteristics, attributes, and behaviors of servant leadership, and the examination of 
how leadership behaviors are learned infonned the conceptual framework of this study. The 
various influences on leadership development were reviewed to enhance understanding. The 
understudied areas of childhood influences on leadership development, specifically servant 
leadership, as experienced by the subjects in this study, helped to identify relationships, adding 
to the existing field of knowledge. 

Implications of the Study 

The information from this study may prove useful for other researchers and practitioners 
in the educational arena and beyond. With the fact that little is known about the impact of 
childhood experiences on the development of leadership behaviors and traditional leadership 
development continues to have limited impact on changing adult leadership behaviors, it was 
important to investigate how childhood experiences effect leadership behaviors. The information 
from this study has potential to change leadership development efforts, realizing the benefits of 
starting leadership development early in one’s life. Participants indicated that childhood 
experiences did indeed influence the development of their servant leadership behaviors. 

Additionally, with the identification in this study of the importance of childhood role 
models in the development of servant leadership behaviors, parents, schools, churches, 
organizations and communities might find ways to integrate role modeling if they want to 
encourage the growth of servant leaders. Parents themselves should be aware of the importance 
of being positive role models while also making sure that their children have exposure to other 
positive role models, whether that is through school, church, sport or club groups. Schools who 
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wish to develop servant leaders should make sure that they hire teachers, coaches, and other 
school representatives who are good role models as well as provide opportunities for 
reinforcement of servant leader behaviors, perhaps through stories and exercises that might be 
part of a curriculum. Churches, likewise, should be aware of the importance of role models in 
the development of servant leadership behaviors. The stories of the Bible are powerful examples 
of servant leadership. Organizations may use the infonnation from this study as they consider 
who to hire. Since behaviors are learned and influenced at an early age and are impacted by role 
models in an individual’s early years, interview questions might be considered which explore the 
early influencers of an applicant. Also, with traditional leadership development appearing to be 
somewhat ineffective, organizations may consider ways to effectively influence behaviors that 
may already be deeply ingrained. Finally, communities should consider how they might promote 
opportunities for children to have access to positive role models who demonstrate servant 
leadership, perhaps through community initiatives. A challenge may exist if a child does not 
have opportunity to observe positive role models at home. This is why it is so important that 
they have coaches, teachers, and others who model the appropriate behaviors reflective of 
servant leadership. 

Recommendations for Future Study 

Additional research is needed to confirm the findings of this study. Additional research, 
with a larger sample size, would serve to determine if similar results would be found, indicating 
that experiencing positive role modeling in childhood influences the development of servant 
leadership behaviors. A future study exploring how negative influences in childhood influenced 
the development of servant leadership behaviors might prove interesting. Additional studies 
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could be conducted exploring how other leadership development exposure the individuals might 
have had influenced the subjects along with their early childhood experiences. 

The four participants in this study were from various parts of the country: Texas, South 
Carolina, New York and one participant who traveled a lot because her father was in the military. 
Since the study was conducted in Georgia, in the Bible belt, a future study conducted outside the 
Bible belt might have different findings. 

Since all four participants were from two parent homes, a future study of participants 
from one parent homes may provide interesting results. And, while there were two men and two 
women participants in the researcher’s study, an exploration of the differing childhood 
experiences of men versus women servant leaders would advance knowledge as far as gender 
differences. 

Lastly, the researcher identified the highest scoring statements and lowest scoring 
statements, which helped in triangulation of the study. A future study exploring the influence of 
childhood experiences on specific areas such as holding people accountable, developing 
subordinates, and confronting people would prove interesting and would also advance the field 
of knowledge. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Based on the review of the literature and the researcher’s personal experiences, the 
researcher expected to find that childhood experiences were perceived as influential by the 
participants. The five themes, family life, church involvement, mentors/role models, 
accountability, and group activities, were not surprising. What the researcher found especially 
interesting is that all five themes reflect role models/mentor in some way. 
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The researcher already had an appreciation for servant leadership and the behaviors used 
in the model in the study. The findings and review of literature have shed light on the belief that 
the behaviors of servant leaders are needed in our homes, churches, schools, organizations and 
communities. 

With this knowledge, schools, parents, churches, organizations, and communities should 
search for ways to incorporate opportunities for children to be exposed to positive role models. 
This may be a challenge in families without positive role models. This requires creative 
solutions. 
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Appendix B 

Initial e-mail to Participants 


Hello_ 

I am a doctoral student in the Columbus State University Ed. D. Curriculum and Leadership 
program and am conducting a dissertation study focused on the influence of childhood 
experiences on servant leadership behaviors. As you may recall, you participated in a book 
discussion initiative at Columbus Regional a couple of years ago. The book, The Servant, 
authored by James C. Hunter explains the philosophy of servant leadership as well as the eight 
behaviors of a servant leader. I am contacting you to see if you would be willing to participate in 
my study. 

First, willing individuals will participate in a 360 degree process, using the Leadership Skills 
Inventory Assessment (a 360 degree assessment created and used by James C. Hunter, author of 
the book, The Servant). The assessment will be administered electronically and will require that 
you provide e-mail addresses of nine individuals in your sphere of influence (4 peers, 4 direct 
reports, and the individual you report to). The individuals will receive an e-mail with a link to 
anonymously complete the assessment, via a third party. Also, you will receive a link to 
complete a self-assessment. The results will be compiled and you may or may not be interested 
in reviewing them. The results will not identify how specific individuals rated statements but 
will be a general report of overall results. Results will be confidential and will not be shared with 
anyone. Then, I will choose 4 individuals to interview. The purpose of the interview is to hear 
about personal experiences as a child and how those experiences may have influenced servant 
leadership behaviors. 

I have also attached a consent fonn that will need to be signed and returned before the study 
takes place, if you agree to participate. I am happy to answer any questions you might have and 
would deeply appreciate your consideration. 


I can be reached via e-mail cooper eva@columbusstate.edu or by phone 706-681-7499 


Gratefully, 
Eva Cooper 
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Appendix C 

E-mail/Phone Call to Family Members 


Hello_ 

I am a doctoral student in the Columbus State University Ed. D. Curriculum and Leadership 
program and am conducting a dissertation study focused on the influence of childhood 
experiences on servant leadership behaviors. 

_has identified you as a family member I may contact to interview 

regarding stories he/she shared with me in a recent interview regarding early experiences that 
may have impacted his/her leadership behaviors. 

I am contacting you to see if you would be willing to participate by allowing me to interview you 
over the phone. The interview should take less than 30 minutes. 

I will be happy to send you a consent form that will need to please be signed and returned before 
the interview takes place, if you agree to participate. I am happy to answer any questions you 
might have and would deeply appreciate your consideration. 


I can be reached via e-mail cooper eva@columbusstate.edu or by phone 706-681-7499 


Gratefully, 
Eva Cooper 
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Appendix D 


Leadership Skills Inventory 


Manager Name _ Position_ 

* Please check (V ) appropriate box - If you have no opinion 
about a particular statement, please leave the boxes blank 

01. Gives appreciation to others. 

02. Confronts people with problems/situations as they arise. 

03. Spends time walking floor and stays close to subordinate activity. 

04 Gives encouragement to others. 

05. Makes clear to subordinates what is expected on the job. 

06. Is a good listener... 

07. Coaches/counsels employees to ensure compliance with goals.. 

08. Treats people with respect (i.e. like they are important people). 

09. Is actively involved in the development of subordinates. 

10. Holds people accountable for meeting the standards set. 

1 1. Gives the credit to those who deserve it. 

12. Shows patience and self control with others. 

13. Is a leader people feel confident following. 

14. Has the technical skills necessary to do the job. 

1 5. Meets the legitimate needs (as opposed to wants) of others. 

16. Is able to forgive mistakes and not hold grudges ... 

17. Is someone people can trust. 

18. Does not engage in backstabbing others (talking behind backs, etc). 

19. Gives positive feedback to subordinates when appropriate. 

20. Does not embarrass people or punish them in front of others ... 

21. Sets high goals for self, subordinates, and department. 

22. Has a positive attitude on the job. 

23. Is sensitive to the implications of their decisions on other dept's... 

24. Is a fair and consistent leader and leads by example. 

25. Is not an over controlling or over domineering person. 

26. Displays humility (not arrogant, is approachable, authentic). 

27. Shows kindness & empathy toward others. 


Department 


Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Agree 



Disagree 
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.. □ 
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... □ 
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.. □ 
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□ 

.. □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


What are the greatest Leadership strengths/skills that the person being evaluated possesses? 


What Leadership skills does the person being evaluated need to work on and improve? 


J. D. Hooter Associates, LLC 
A Leadership Training & Consulting Firm 
T34.d92.1771 - mnr.jaineshunter.com 
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Appendix E 

Interview Protocol 

Reminders to Researcher: 

Prior to the start of the interview, remember to: 

• Ensure that interviewee received informal consent fonn and has signed consent to 

participate in the study. 

• Start audio recorder 

Opening: 

Hi_. Thank you for agreeing to participate in my dissertation study, An Exploration of 

Childhood Experiences on Servant Leadership Behaviors. I want you to know that I appreciate 
your time commitment and participation in my study. First, I would like to confirm that you 
have consented to participating and being recorded for this interview? Before we begin, I’d like 
to review the following with you, please. 

• I will be asking you to respond to questions about your perceptions. This interview 
shouldn’t last longer than 90 minutes. I might have some follow-up questions to ask 
you via a phone conversation if something is unclear during my analysis after the 
initial interview. 

• Your participation is completely voluntary and you may choose to not answer any 
question and may withdraw from this study at any time. 

• There is little to no risk to you to participate in this study. You may experience some 
discomfort in answering some questions. Your identity and the identity of your place 
of employment will be kept confidential and you will not be identified in the results 
of the study. 

Knowing this, do you agree to participate in the study? 

Thank you so much for your participation. It is greatly appreciated. 


Interview Questions: 

1. Let’s start with you sharing a little about your childhood. Would you please share 
information about your family situation and early experiences that may have impacted 
your leadership behaviors? 

2. How have your parents influenced your leadership behaviors? 

3. How have your childhood school experiences influenced your leadership behaviors? 
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4. How have any childhood sport related experiences influenced your leadership behaviors 

5. How have any childhood activities, other than those already mentioned, influenced your 
leadership behaviors? 

6. Were there other significant people, other than those you already mentioned who have 
influenced your leadership behaviors? If so, how did they influence those behaviors? 

7. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

8. If you think of what we have discussed, is there anything that strikes you as especially 
meaningful? 

9. After sharing your thoughts of how your childhood experiences may have influenced 
your leadership behaviors, is there a theme that stands out in your mind? 
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Appendix F 


Interview Protocol for Family Members 

Reminders to Researcher: 

Prior to the start of the interview, remember to: 

• Ensure that interviewee received informal consent form and has signed consent to 
participate in the study. 

Opening: 

Hi_. Thank you for agreeing to participate in my dissertation study, An Exploration of 

Childhood Experiences on Servant Leadership Behaviors. I want you to know that I appreciate 
your time commitment and participation in my study. First, I would like to confirm that you 
have consented to participating and being recorded for this interview? Before we begin, I’d like 
to review the following with you, please. 

• I will be asking you to respond to questions regarding stories that_ 

shared in an interview about his/her childhood experiences. This interview shouldn’t 
last longer than 30 minutes. 

• Your participation is completely voluntary and you may choose to not answer any 
question and may withdraw from this study at any time. 

• There is little to no risk to you to participate in this study. You may experience some 
discomfort in answering some questions. Your identity and the identity of your place 
of employment will be kept confidential and you will not be identified in the results 
of the study. 

Knowing this, do you agree to participate in the study? 

Thank you so much for your participation. It is greatly appreciated. 

Possible Interview Questions: 

10. Let’s start with what_shared about his/her childhood. He/she shared that... 

Note: story may be related to school, sport, significant people, or parents. 

11. What are your thoughts about this story? 

12. Is there anything you would like to add or share related to this story? 

13. Do you think the experiences in the story he/she shared might have influenced his/her 
leadership behaviors? 

14. If you think of what we have discussed, is there anything that strikes you as especially 
meaningful? 
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Appendix G 


Certificate of Completion 


The National Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Extramural Research certifies that 
Eva Cooper successfully completed the NIH Web-based training course 
"Protecting Human Research Participants". 


Date of completion: 09/17/2012 


Certification Number: 999921 



Certificate of Completion 


The National Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Extramural Research 
certifies that Jan Burcham successfully completed the NIH Web-based 
training course “Protecting Human Research Participants". 


Date of completion: 06/03/2013 


Certification Number: 1190626 
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Appendix H 


February 22, 2017 


Wayne Joiner, Sr. VP, HR 
Columbus Regional Health 
707 Center Street 
Columbus. GA 31904 

RE: Permission to Conduct Research Study 
Dear Mr. Joiner: 

l am writing to request permission to conduct a research study with approximately thirty-seven 
managers/supervisors and directors who participated in The Servant book discussion at Columbus 
Regional Health. I am currently enrolled in a doctoral program at Columbus State University, pursuing 
an Ed.D. Curriculum and Leadership. The study for my dissertation is 'An Exploration of the Influence of 
Childhood Experiences on Servant Leadership Behaviors'. 

The thirty-seven will be asked if they are interested in participating in the study. Those who agree will 
participate in a 360 degree assessment process, which measures the degree of the eight servant 
leadership behaviors, as explained in the book. The Servant. Each of the individuals will be asked to 
submit names and e-mail addresses of nine people who are in their sphere of influence to Include 4 
peers, 4 direct reports, and who they report to. In the event that the individual does not have four 
direct reports or peers, family and friends may be included as potential evaluators. The ten will receive 
and complete the 360 degree assessment electronically and the individual will also complete a self- 
assessment electronically. Then, four individuals will be identified (based on assessment results) to be 
interviewed using semi-structured, open-ended questions related to childhood experiences. 

All participants will be given a consent form to sign and return to meat the beginning of the process. 

Your approval to conduct this study will be greatly appreciated. You may contact me at 
cooper evatScolumbusstate.edu or by phone, 706-681-7499. 

If you agree, kindly sign below, above your name, in the space provided, and return to me. Thank you so 
much! 

Sincerely, 

Eva A Cooper 


Wayne joiner, sr. vh, hk, loiuitious Regional Health 
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Appendix I 

Informed Consent 

You are being asked to participate in a research project conducted by Eva A Cooper, an Ed.D. 
student in the Leadership and Curriculum program at Columbus State University. 

I. Purpose: 

The purpose of this project is to explore the influence of childhood experiences on 
servant leadership behaviors. 

II. Procedures: 

If you agree to participate in this study, you will be asked to participate in a 360 degree 
servant leadership assessment that will be electronically distributed, collected, and 
compiled through a third party. You will then be asked to participate in an interview that 
will be conducted in person. Your participation in the 360 survey indicates your 
willingness to participate in the interview aspect of the study as well. A recording device 
will be used to capture the full duration of the interview. You may be asked to answer 
follow up questions, only if needed, by telephone for clarification or expansion on 
information shared during the interview. Additionally, family member(s) may be asked 
to be interviewed, with permission. 

III. Possible Risks or Discomforts: 

Risks and discomforts resulting from participation in this study are expected to be 
minimal. Generic position titles will be used and all attempts will be made to keep the 
identities of participants anonymous. Further, no names will be used in the final study. It 
is possible that participants may feel uncomfortable answering questions. 

IV. Potential Benefits: 

There are potential benefits to participation in this study. At a minimum, participants will 
get 360 degree feedback. At a maximum, participants will leam more about themselves 
and how their childhood may have influenced their servant leadership behaviors. The 
study may also shed light on possibilities in creating servant leadership development 
models to be used by parents, churches, schools, organizations, and communities. Also, 
the study will infonn the research on leadership development in general, impacting how 
organizations select, interview, and develop leaders or potential leaders. 

V. Costs and Compensation: 

Participants will not receive any fonn of payment for participating in the study. 

VI. Confidentiality: 
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Any information that is obtained in connection with this study that can be identified with 
participants will remain confidential and will be stored in a secure location. All 
identifiable stored information and audio recordings will be erased when the final version 
of the dissertation is completed. 

VII. Withdrawal: 

Your participation in this study is voluntary. You may withdraw from the study at any 
time, and your withdrawal will not involve penalty or loss of benefits. 

For additional information about this research project, you may contact Eva A. Cooper at 706- 
681-7499 or cooper eva@columbusstate.edu . If you have questions about your rights as a 
research participant, you may contact Columbus State University Institutional Board at 
irb@columbusstate.edu . 

I have read this informed consent form. If I had any questions, they have been answered. By 
signing this form, I agree to participate in this research project. 


Signature of Participant 


Date 
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Appendix J 

Informed Consent for Assessment Participants 

You are being asked to participate in a research project conducted by Eva A Cooper, an Ed.D. 
student in the Leadership and Curriculum program at Columbus State University. 

I. Purpose: 

The purpose of this project is to explore the influence of childhood experiences on 
servant leadership behaviors. This phase of the study includes completion of a 360 degree 
leadership assessment on individuals who are participating in the study thus far. You 
have been identified by a participating individual as someone they would like to be 
assessed by in regards to their demonstration of servant leadership behaviors. If you agree 
to participate in this study, you will be asked to participate in the 360 degree servant 
leadership assessment that will be electronically distributed, collected, and compiled 
through a third party and accessed after agreeing below to this consent form. 

II. Procedures: 

If you agree to participate in this study, you will be asked to click “agree” at the bottom 
of this consent form. You will then be able to access the electronic assessment. 

III. Possible Risks or Discomforts: 

Risks and discomforts resulting from participation in this study are expected to be 
minimal. Generic position titles will be used and all attempts will be made to keep the 
identities of participants anonymous. Further, no names will be used in the final study. 

IV. Potential Benefits: 

There are potential benefits to participation in this study. The study may shed light on 
possibilities in creating servant leadership development models to be used by parents, 
churches, schools, organizations, and communities. Also, the study will inform the 
research on leadership development in general, impacting how organizations select, 
interview, and develop leaders or potential leaders. 

V. Costs and Compensation: 

Participants will not receive any fonn of payment for participating in the study. 

VI. Confidentiality: 

Any information that is obtained in connection with this study that can be identified with 
participants will remain confidential and will be stored in a secure location. All 
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identifiable stored information and audio recordings will be erased when the final version 
of the dissertation is completed. 

VII. Withdrawal: 

Your participation in this study is voluntary. You may withdraw from the study at any 
time, and your withdrawal will not involve penalty or loss of benefits. 

For additional information about this research project, you may contact Eva A. Cooper at 706- 
681-7499 or cooper eva@columbusstate.edu . If you have questions about your rights as a 
research participant, you may contact Columbus State University Institutional Board at 
irb@columbusstate.edu . 

I have read this informed consent form. If I had any questions, they have been answered. By 
clicking “agree”, I agree to participate in this research project. 


Click Agree 
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Appendix K 

Informed Consent Form for Family Members 

You are being asked to participate in a research project conducted by Eva A Cooper, an Ed.D. 
student in the Leadership and Curriculum program at Columbus State University. 

I. Purpose: 

The purpose of this project is to explore the influence of childhood experiences on 
servant leadership behaviors. 

II. Procedures: 

If you agree to participate in this study, you will be asked to participate in an interview 
that will be conducted over the phone. 

III. Possible Risks or Discomforts: 

Risks and discomforts resulting from participation in this study are expected to be 
minimal. Generic position titles will be used and all attempts will be made to keep the 
identities of participants anonymous. Further, no names will be used in the final study. It 
is possible that participants may feel uncomfortable answering questions. 

IV. Potential Benefits: 

There are potential benefits to participation in this study. The study may shed light on 
possibilities in creating servant leadership development models to be used by parents, 
churches, schools, organizations, and communities. Also, the study will inform the 
research on leadership development in general, impacting how organizations select, 
interview, and develop leaders or potential leaders. 

V. Costs and Compensation: 

Participants will not receive any fonn of payment for participating in the study. 

VI. Confidentiality: 

Any infonnation that is obtained in connection with this study that can be identified with 
participants will remain confidential and will be stored in a secure location. All 
identifiable stored information and audio recordings will be erased when the final version 
of the dissertation is completed. 

VII. Withdrawal: 
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Your participation in this study is voluntary. You may withdraw from the study at any 
time, and your withdrawal will not involve penalty or loss of benefits. 

For additional information about this research project, you may contact Eva A. Cooper at 706- 
681-7499 or cooper eva@columbusstate.edu . If you have questions about your rights as a 
research participant, you may contact Columbus State University Institutional Board at 
irb@columbusstate.edu . 

I have read this informed consent form. If I had any questions, they have been answered. By 
signing this form, I agree to participate in this research project. 


Signature of Participant 


Date 
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